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THROUGHOUT The WORLD 
THE 
LONDON JAZZ CLUB 


RECORD DEPARTMENT 


Ertends Sincere 
Christmas Greetings 
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At Your Service 
oAs Always Chroughout 1951. 
THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 
82, High Street 
St. Johns Wood 
London, N. W. 8. 


Telephone : FRimrose 6725 


MERRY XMAS 
MERRCT AMAS 
To JAZZ FANS Everywhere 
(Even to Mr. Rust who prefers Digs, Scratches, and worn out Grooves) 
OUR HEARTIEST WISHES FOR THE SEASON, AND OUR 


DEEPEST THANKS FOR YOUR SUPPORT. 
(Except to Mr. Rust who doesn't approve of Jazz Collector). 


NEW ISSUES, ON 
JAZZ PARADE 
BUCK CLAYTON QUARTET 


BS — BLUES IN FIRST—BLUES IN SECOND 


TAD DAMERON SEXTET (with Fats Novarro) 


B87 — OUR DELIGHT—THE SQUIRREL 


SIDNEY De PARIS BLUE NOTE JAZZMEN 


E2 — WHO'S SORRY NOW-—BALLIN’ THE JACK (12 inch) 
KING JAZZ 
MEZZROW-BECHET QUINTET 


KJ7 — TOMMY’S AWAY FROM HERE 
inc 


JAZZ COLLECTOR 


(We are prepared to Guarantee that these WILL play 
more than 14 times without being worn out) 


MA RAINEY (with L. Austin Blues Serenaders) 


66 — MOONSHINE BLUES—SOUTHERN BLUES 


RICHARD M. JONES JAZZ WIZARDS (with Dodds) 


75 — HOT AND READY—IT’S A LOW DOWN THING 


RED ONION JAZZ BABIES 


162 — SANTA CLAUS BLUES—TERRIBLE BLUES 


BUNK JOHNSON with LU WATTERS BAND 


N2 — CARELESS LOVE BLUES—ACE IN THE HOLE 


A New Catalogue, also available this month, gives details of Featured Artists 


a head Series 10inch — 59 inc. P.T. 


E ” 12 ” — 7 6 ” ” 
KJ ig ” 12 ” 8 6 ” ” 
we a: & N “ ” 10 ” wie 7/6 ” ” 


Why not send A Xmas Gift to your friends abroad ? 
Special low rates quoted. Details on Application. 


SALZLZ SELECTION 
65. BRAMBER ROAD. W. KENSINGTON 
LONDON, W. 14. 


(BE SURE TO GET NEXT MONTHS ISSUE FOR A 
FURTHER THRILLING INSTALMENT OF THE RUST— 
JAZZ COLLECTOR FIGHT). 
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HOSE of us who feel entitled to claim for 
ourselves a real interest in jazz and its 
practitioners must have devoted sufficient 
time and thought to the study of its history 
to know that the unfolding story of this 
wonderful musical idiom, beginning towards 
the end of the last century, is as chock-full of 
colour and excitement as the character of the 
music itself would lead one to expect. And 
yet, our very devotion to and absorption in 
jazz inevitably make it such an essential and 
accepted part of every day of our lives that 
there is, perhaps, a tendency to forget that, 
unlike most stories, this one had its most 
thrilling and important chapter at the begin- 
ning. Let’s turn the beam of our research- 
light back, then, some sixty years, to the year 
1890 — to an era when jazz was still a noisy, 
lusty infant in its cradle in the Crescent City, 
where the lights burned nightly in Storyville, 
and the powerful horn of Buddy Bolden was 
pouring out its golden and prophetic notes — 
a year, too, when the Marables, a coloured 
family who lived in Paducah, Kentucky, had a 
special Christmas present that December — a 
son, who, by the whim of his father, was to be 
called Fate. 

The second broad chapter in the story of 
jazz may be considered to have begun with 
the radiation of the music from its birthplace 
in or around New Orleans, and it is with the 
dawning of this phase that the importance of 
the Mississippi riverboats becomes apparent 


in our story, for the great river was to be the 
artery along which the new music flowed in 
an irrestible stream which, in an astonishingly 
short span of years, was to find its way right 
round the globe. And the story of the river- 
boats is, in a way, the story of Fate Marable, 
as we shall see. 
ON RECORD. 

The only pronouncement which | have ever 
read in a publication in this country about 
Fate Marable consisted of four lines in Peter 
Noble’s YEARBOOK OF JAZZ, issued by 
the Jazz Book Club about five years ago. This 
concludes with the words ‘‘No known 
recordings,’’ and that, unfortunately, is almost 
correct. However, Fate did make one record 
in New Orleans in 1924, with a band called 
Fate Marable’s Society Syncopators, and con- 
sisting of Sidney Desvignes and Amos White, 
trumpets ; Harvey Lankford, trombone ; 
Norman Mason, Bert Bailey and Walter 
Thomas, saxes ; Willie Foster, guitar ; Henry 
Kimble, bass ; Zutty Singleton, drums ; and, 
of course, Fate on piano. Then, | heard a few 
years back that Ed Crowder, the St. Louis 
collector was trying to make arrangements to 
wax some solos by Fate, but I never found out 
whether these proposed sides were ever 
actually made. (Maybe if Ed happens to read 
this he’ll put us straight about that). The 
Society Syncopators’ sides, incidentally, were 
issued on OKeh 40113. In any event, we’re 
getting quite a bit ahead of ourselves, so let’s 


return to Paducah at the turn of the century, 
and the beginning of our story... 


JS No. 1. 


Fate Marable was born in Paducah on 
December 2nd, 1890. His mother wasa piano- 
teacher, but, curiously enough, she forbade 
young Fate to touch the instrument. How- 
ever, he used to tinker around with it every 
time he thought she wasn’t near enough to 
overhear, and after a time she gave up the 
struggle, and started to give him formal 
tuition. At that time, with men like Tom 
Turpin, Louis Chauvin, Scott Joplin, and 
Johnny Arnold at the height of their fame, it 
was inevitable that Fate should grow up in the 
ragtime tradition, and it comes as no surprise 
to find that, having acquired some local 
reputation, the 17 year old Fate got his first 
riverboat job on the Steamboat J.S. No.1 
(owned by the Acme Packet Company, out of 
Rock Island, Ill.) as a ragtime pianist, along 
with a white fellow who played violin. 

The following year they added a drummer, 
and the year after that added a trumpet 
player — all white, with the exception of the 
light-complexioned Fate, and playing strictly 
ragtime. This group continued to play the 
J.S. No. 1 until 1910, when it was gutted in a 
disastrous fire. At that time, the famous 
Captain John Streckfus bought the Diamond 
Jo Packet Company, and took over the ships 
St. Paul, Dubuque, Quincy (later the J.S. No. 
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FATE MARABLE’S ‘ CAPITOL” 


STEAMSHIP BAND OF 1921 


(Personnel includes Marable, piano, Johnny St. Cyr, banjo, and Baby Dodds, drums) 


2) and the Sidney, which he turned into an 
excursion boat, with Fate and his boys pro- 
viding the music. 

They were still strictly a ragtime group, but 
every time the boat pulled into New Orleans 
Fate became a little less of a ragtimer and a 
little more of a jazzman. So it was that, in 
1917, Fate broke up his ragtime quartet and 
formed an all-coloured outfit which he called 
the Kentucky Jazz Band. The following year, 
Fate became intermission pianist on the St. 
Paul, alternating with Gene Rodemich’s rag- 
time band, and the Kentucky Jazz Band went 
north with another pianist. 

ARMSTRONG JOINS. 

The next year, however, Fate succeeded 
Rodemich as band-leader on the St. Paul, with 
a New Orleans band consisting of himself on 
piano, Norman Mason and an 18 year old kid 
called Louis Armstrong on trumpet, Paul 
Dominguez on violin, Davey Jones, melo- 
phone, Baby Ridgeley, trombone, Sam Dutrey, 
clarinet, Johnny St. Cyr, banjo, Pops Foster, 
bass, and Baby Dodds, drums. And so it was 
that, on that fine May evening in 1919, some 
astonished St. Louis trippers were privileged 
to be the first to listen and dance on the 
Mississippi excursion boats to pure New 
Orleans jazz. Louis left the band in 1921 to 
play at Tom Anderson’s famous cabaret in 
New Orleans, before moving on to join King 
Oliver in Chicago ; it would be difficult for 
any band to survive the departure of the one 
and only Armstrong, and Fate’s great group 
broke up, Baby Dodds and Johnny St. Cyr 
going to Joe Oliver’s band the same year. 

Marable, however, seemed to have an 
astonishing ability to find jazz talent, and he 
kept on forming and re-forming his riverboat 
bands, each one studded with star jazzmen 
whose names were later to become much 
more familiar to jazz devotees than his own. 
Boyd Atkins, the hot violinist who wrote 
Heebie Jeebies, stepped ashore at Chicago in 
1923 to lead his own group. Sidney Desvignes 
left the trumpet chair in 1926, to be succeeded 
by Irving Randolph, who quit a couple of 
years later to join Cab Calloway. About the 
same time, Earl Carruthers toted his sax 
ashore to play for Jimmy Lunceford. The 
next trumpet man, Henry “ Red ”’ Allen, left 
in 1929 to go to the Mills Blue Rhythm Band. 


In 1933, alto-player Tab Smith joined Count 
Basie, and trombonist Nat Storey went to 
Chick Webb. And so it went — Gene Sedric 
took his clarinet and saxes to Fats Waller’s 
band, Al Morgan left to play bass with Cab 
Calloway, drummer Floyd Campbell formed 
his own group in Chicago, trumpeters Charlie 
Creath and Dewey Jackson both started bands 
in St. Louis. In 1939, Jimmy Blanton left to 
begin his tragically short career as bassist with 
Duke Ellington. 


The following year, Fate finally gave up his 
band, and began the rounds of the clubs as a 
solo pianist. 


OPINIONS. 


Incidentally, the views of a man who has 
been associated nearly all his life with jazz and 
jazzmen should be of some value, and it might 
not come amiss to quote a couple of Fate’s 
opinions here. ‘*‘ The year before Jimmy 
Blanton died,’’ he says, ‘* a music critic asked 
me whom | considered the greatest instru- 


mentalists in the country at the time. My: 


answer was: Give me Benny Goodman, 
Louis Armstrong and Jimmy Blanton, and let 
the rest of the world go by.’’ Again, the 
veteran Negro pianist and band-leader had 
this interesting pronouncement to make — 
““ Let me tell you that white people can play 
the Negro’s jazz, although some people will 
say no.”’ 


This then, is the story of a man who grew 
up with jazz, and who saw pass through the 
ranks of his riverboat bands some of the 
greatest New Orleans musicians of all time. 
He had no hesitation in stating that he had no 
regrets about giving up his band —‘‘I think 
I’ve added ten years to my life,’’ he once said, 
“* by giving up the worry of taking care of an 
orchestra.”” 


Seems like a prosaic enough ending to a 
colourful career, but one can’t help wondering 
how many nights, as he meditatively tinkled 
the upright in some obscure night club, Fate 
was really listening to something none of the 
customers could hear —like, maybe, the 
wheeze of the caliope, or the joyous sounds 
of New Orleans jazz, reverberating from the 
levees — and, perhaps, the whistle of the old 
St. Paul. 


Best Wishes for Xmas 
and 1951 


LAURIE GOLD & NORRIE PARAMOR 


MIKE DANIELS 
and his DELTA JAZZ BAND 


Wish all their friends a very Happy 
Christmas and New Year. 


Best Wishes from 
XXX 


MICK MULLIGAN'S MAGNOLIA JAZZ 
BAND and GEORGE MELLY. 


Salutations 
from 
ART and VIV SANDERS 
DERRY BAXTER, REG RIGDEN 
and Wood Green Jazz Fans. 


Seasonal 


Sincere Greetings 
for Christmas and the New Year 
from 
THE DEEP RIVER BOYS 
and Ed Kirkeby (Mgr.) 


The Printers of Jazz Journal— 


LUNT & CO. (PRINTERS) LTD. 
PELSALL — WALSALL STAFFS. 


wish all the readers a Very Merry Christmas 


and a Happy and Prosperous year in 1951 


Heit Shin 
to all 
JAZZ FANS 
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fs ¢ cure you make as many holes in an 
enemy’s battle, as you do in a lady’s 
petticoat ? ’’ said recruiting-officer Falstaff to 
an inoffensive little tailor. And right on 
through the centuries, the holes in ladies’ 
petticoats and enemies’ battles have continued 
to absorb our interest — but the jazz-fan of 
to-day could find an equally strong compari- 
son, in the holes in the E.M.I. catalogues. 
Last year the Parlophone and H.M.V. 
bookiets looked beat-up enough, in all con- 
science. But on the 31st January, 1951 we 
can add (or subtract) a further 110 deletions 
on Parlophone, over 70 on H.M.V., and 18 on 
Columbia. Limitations of space prevents the 
printing of the full list, and we hope that 
collectors will be able to glean full details 
from the trade papers, record shops, etc. We 
are merely supplying a few footnotes. 


H.M.V. 


Outside the H.M.V. Swing-Series proper, 
five Wallers are disappearing — B.D. 1011, 
1028, 1036, 1045, 1077. The legion of Waller 
fans should be warned by the second-hand 
scarcity, and cost, of deletions of earlier years. 

Goodman’s King Porter Stomp has been 
available on both B. 8374 and JF. 40. In 
deleting the former, the company are also 
removing the whimsical Squareface, by Gene 


WANTED!!! 


UNWANTED ReEcorDS 


DO IT NOW! Send me your 
List, or Records, if you wish» with 
Price Required. - 


— NO DUDS PLEASE — 


| Guarantee Immediate Attention, 
Cash by Return. 


LEN DANIELS 


MASTERCRAFT RECORDS 


4, Soho Street, Oxford Street 
LONDON, W.1. 


Phone: GERRARD 1604. 


Tr: Vis 


by LES MALLOWS. 


Gifford, with Berigan at his best. And Bunny 
will also be lost to us on a few of the numer- 
ous Tommy Dorsey deletions, including 
Marie. 

Among the H.M.V. small-groups, we find 
the considerable deletions of the Gogdman 
Trios and Quartettes, and the earlier record- 
ings of Lionel Hampton’s Orchestra, together 
with five sides by the Hodges Ellington-unit. 
Bechet’s Ain’t Misbehaving/Blue For You, 
Johnny also gets the chop — at the same time, 
the company have just issued it in France ! 

Of the nine sides of Ellington which dis- 
appear, perhaps the most serious loss is the 
beautiful and blue No, PaPa, No, on B.9253. 
Two of the more recent Armstrong issues 
depart, in company with | Wonder Who/St. 
Louis Blues, of 1933 vintage. 

The clipped and disciplined section-work 
and suave clarinet of the Artie Shaw record- 
ings, all take the count in a big way, on the 
H.M.V. lists. In fact, considering the whole- 
sale removal of Goodman, James and Herman 
items on Columbia, and Goodman, James and 
more Shaws on Parlophone, it seems safe to 
say that the white bands of the Swing era are 
stepping rapidly out of the picture. 

PARLOPHONE. 

In company with their machine-like pre- 
cision, go more brassy riffs and smart licks — 
in other words, the 10-year-old Basie and 
Lunceford recordings on Parlophone are 
taking another beating. On the same label, 
we lose three of the best-known and best- 
loved Ellingtons — Bundle Of Blues, Saddest 
Tale and Drop Me Off At Harlem, together with 
more recent issues, in particular Riding On A 
Blue Note. 

If | have dismissed some specialised sections 
with a few words, it is in order to stress more 
urgently the deletion of certain Parlophone 
records which surely touch us all. Fora start, 
the British catalogues are not exactly over- 
burdened with recordings of blues-singers, 
and yet we're to lose three sides by the Empress 
herself — Bessie Smith’s Careless Love/Weep- 
ing Willow (R.2479), and In The House Blues 
(R.2329). 

Higginbotham’s shouting, snarling trom- 
bone of 1930 days, has never been matched, 
even by himself ! All the more reason to note 
the deletion of Higginbotham Blues/Give Me 
Your Telephone Number on R.2799. 

Then there is Armstrong's Knocking A Jug 
(R.1064) — among the first and best of all 
‘‘ mixed ’’ recordings. Jack Teagarden, Ed 
Lanz and loe Sullivan match fine solos with 


Happy Cauldwell, until Louis caps everything 
with two unforgettable choruses, entering in 
an atmosphere of tension, and ‘* preaching '” 
his way through the lower register to a 
vehement climax, with a phrasing and timing 
which, as usual, defies description. This 
masterpiece is backed by Luis Russell’s High 
Tension, and if it is not one of the best efforts 
of that lusty band, it still helps to spell Moneys- 
worth. 

It is equally sad to note the imminent with- 
drawal of four more Armstrong favourites 
—No, Papa, No/Hear Me Talking To Ya on 
R.1767, and Kneedrops/Skip The Gutter on 
R.2438. Well supported thereon by lesser 
mortals, Louis and Earl Hines demonstrate 
their gifts, both as soloists and in their 
instinctive teamwork. And from the Arm- 
strong Orchestral period around 1931, we 
lose four sides on R.1286 and R.1355. 

Well, there it is. The full list makes a 
mixed bag, to say the least. You may feel that 
certain records needed influence to get intoa 
jazz catalogue, in the first place ; you may 
think that others have outlived their use- 
fulness ; but | think we can all pick out a 
minor classic or two, whatever our tastes. 
So spend a little thought and Christmas money 
on them. Since | started with Shakespeare, 
ll finish likewise : ‘‘ Gather ye rosebuds 
while you may.”” 
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213, BROMLEY ROAD 
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The American Jazz 


by FLOYD LEVIN. 


HE mammouth Dixieland Jubilee, already 
a southland institution, swung into it’s 
third annual performance this month at the 
Shrine Auditorium. Impressarios Gene 
Norman and Frank Bull presented eight 
bands from the stage of Los Angeles’ largest 
auditorium to a capacity crowd of nearly 
7,000 persons. From a production stand- 
point, this year’s bash surpassed previous 
efforts. From the first opening note at 8-15 
until curtain time at 11-0, a brisk pace was 
maintained ; no easy task when there are 
over half a hundred musicians featured. 

Opening spot brought forth the popular 
Ted Vesely combo employing Sousa’s 
Thunderer March to set the pace for what was 
to follow. On a bill of this type, the opener 
can easily be forgotten after the evening gets 
in full swing ; but to this reviewer, Vesely’s 
boys provided the greatest spark generated 
that night. 

As a contrast to Vesely’s neatly-dressed, 
smooth working unit, the Curbstone Cops 
cavorted in a fashion that seemingly pleased 
a major portion of the audience. Ray Coniff 
on trombone and Ivan Stumpf, cornetist 
stood-out for their efforts on Washington and 
Lee Swing. Incidentally, ‘‘ Stumpy ’’ Stumpf 
plays an unusual rotary valve cornet from 
which emerges a goodly share of torrid tones. 

Ben Pollack’s Pic-a-Rib Boys occupied the 
vast stage for the next set. Ben returned to 
the dixie fold shortly after last year’s Jubilee 
in which he was featured in a drum duet with 
Zutty Singleton. For this performance, 
Pollack unveiled his new trumpet “‘ section ”’ 
in the person of Charlie Teagarden who has 
not appeared locally in recent years. His 
technique was appreciated by all except the 
**too many notes ’’ group. Matty Matlock’s 
fluid clarry offered a perfect foil for Little 
Tea’s prolific style. 


BURLESQUE. 

The Sextet From Hunger, until recently 
appeared only as a recording unit. A series 
of C. P. MacGregor transcriptions launched 
them several years ago. A few months back, 
the MacGregor Company issued their tunes 
on commercial discs and their appeal has 
varied from very hot to mildly cool. Leader 
Eddie Skrivanek reassembled the unit which 
included Joe Yukl, trombone ; George Thow, 
trumpet ; Blake Reynolds, clarinet ; Coun- 
try Washburne, tuba ; Charlie Lavere, piano 
and Zutty Singleton at the drums. Unfor- 
tunately they chose to end their set with a 
burlesqued arrangement of Charlie My Boy 
complete with every ricky-tick trick in the 
books. It must be said that their abortive 
efforts were greatly appreciated by the crowd. 
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(L. to R.—Joe Yukl, 
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CAVANAUGH'’S 


THE SEXTET 


L. Washburne, 


PETE 


Geo, Thow, 


DAILY’S 


CURBSTONE 
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Scene 


B. Reynolds, 


CHICAGOANS. 


[Ed. O'Shaughnessy. 


COPS. 


HUNGER. 


E. Skrivanek, C. Lavere.) 


[Ed. O'Shaughnessy. 
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Those who shared my feelings were complete- 
ly in the minority. After a finale number 
spotlighting the bands thus far presented, 
7,000 persons sat back in their seats for the 
first time since the opening curtain. 

After a short intermission to allow the 
customers to regain their composure, the 
Firehouse Five plus 2 started things rolling 
again. The red-shirted brigade romped 
through several numbers in the style that has 
won plaudits for the group. A serious note 
was injected when leader Ward Kimball 
dedicated Tiger Rag to the memory of the late 
Bud Scott who taught them the tune several 
years ago. 

While the FH5 removed their gear (bells, 
flags, sirens, etc.), the spotlight beamed 
across the stage to pick up the stars of last 
year’s Dixieland Jubilee, the Castle Jazz 
Band from Portland. Several personnel 
changes have occurred since the group last 
appeared locally. In fact, leader-man Monte 
Ballou on banjo and clarinetist Bob Gilbert 
are all that remain from the outfit that 
stormed the southland last year. Their 
choice of tunes was, by far, the best selection 
heard throughout the evening. Sunset Cafe 
Stomp and Ory’s Creole Trombone are seldom 
performed and the Oregon outfit attacked 
them with a vengeance. 

The next to closing spot was occupied by 
Pete Dailey’s Chicagoans with Ted Vesely 
substituting for Pete’s trombonist. Lennie 
Esterdahl, mentioned in our ‘‘ Look Who 
We Found Dept.’’ of several months ago 
occupied the banjo chair. The regular 
Dailey band was further augmented by the 
presence of tubaist Bud Hatch. 

It was noted that all of the bands employing 
the brass bass lost much effect by placing the 
big instrument towards the rear of the stage 
thus causing the sound to dissipate. Tenor 
man Pud Brown created a sensation with his 
wild Johnson Rag ; and here again | am forced 
to admit that the crowd went wild with 
pleasure during what, in my opinion, was the 
low-ebb of the evening. I’m readily willing 
to concede the fact that 7,000 fans are to be 
considered when programming a show of this 
type ... rather than cater to the small 
minority who prefer sincere qualities in their 
jazz. Thus, the Dailey band was a hit. 

FROM NEW ORLEANS. 

The feature band of the evening, Sharkey 
Bonano and his Kings of Dixie, closed the 
show with a group of tunes imported from 
New Orleans. Veteran Monk Hazel doubling 
on drums and melophone together with 
Chink Martin’s bass and Jeff Riddick’s key- 
boarding created the strongest beat of the 
evening. High Society and Over The Waves 
showcased the relaxed feeling so very evident 
in Sharkey’s music. Nothing frantic or blat- 
ant here. Off stage, the local musicians, 
(I hope !) were revising their concept of how 
a rapid tempo tune should be played. 

For the grand finale, all of the 60 jazzmen, 


EDITORIAL. 


HERE we are at yet another Christmas, 

and so comes another opportunity 
to wish you all, all you wish for your- 
selves at this, rather comically called, 
Festive Season. 

Last year we did try terribly hard to 
be frightfully British and we decided to 
have a party with lots of food and drinks 
and jolly fun. 

We knew the drinks would be all right 
because our local never runs out of beer, 
however hard we try, but the food was 
a problem. How to come by a turkey 
‘was the question. 

Well, to cut a long story short, as they 
say, we met a man one night just round 
the corner who told us that if we would 
like to go to a place in the country one 
evening in the car, he had a heap of birds 
running about wild. All we had to do 
was to catch a couple, one for him and 
the other for ourselves. He was too 
busy to go himself, but if we could make 
the trip, he would be only too pleased 
for us to have a fine fat turkey for our 
trouble. 

Well, we got to the place all right, but 
after that things didn’t go too well. 
Firstly Cundall tore a great hole in his 
breeches’ seat climbing over the barbed- 
wire, and then Traill put his feet in a 
place where some cows had been, slipped 
and fell head first into a tin sheep dip. 
The noise and the stench ! 

Then on top of it all, the turkeys started 
kicking up a clatter, and a man ran out 
of a house and started shouting some- 
thing about thieving something or other. 

Well, we would have gone and helped 
him find them, but owing to the cold and 
the state of his breeches, Cundall’s tiny 
seat was frozen, and Traill, what with 
the sheep dip and other factors, was 
hardly in the right mood for turkey 
snaring, so we did a scramble. 

It wasn’t so bad getting back, Cundall 
only tore his coat, but we were jolly glad 
to get into the car again we can tell you, 


led by Zutty Singleton marched through the 
auditorium while playing South Rampart 
Street Parade. Considering the size of the 
Shrine main floor in addition to the musical 
prowess needed to play the opus, either act 
would have been an accomplishment. 

Thus ended another Dixieland Jubilee ; 
an elaborate extravaganza a la two-beat 
designed to please the masses . . . and it did ; 
nearly 7,000 of them!!! 

Incidentally, European jazz fans can expect 
to hear the show on a series of Voice of 
America broadcasts. 

That completes the jazz scene for this 
issue . . . Next Month: ‘‘! Drove Jelly 
Roll Morton’s Cadillac ! !”’ 
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although Cundall did grumble about 
farmyard smells all the way back to 
London. 

Anyway this year we thought one of 
our regular contributors might like to 
give us a Christmas dinner, as we have 
decided against any more bird chasing, 
but funnily enough they all seem to be 
rather busy. 

Clarke and Davis, who in their spare 
time are civil servants in a zoo, would 
have loved to have had us, but they are 
going to compile a fresh set of numbers 
and won’t have any time for festivities 
this year. 

We next tried Mr. and Mrs. Lightly 
and Politely, who in real life are very 
rich landed gentry. They have about 
fourteen or fifteen children and we even 
promised that Cundall would wear his 
last year’s torn breeches to amuse them, 
but they merely said they intended 
having a quiet Christmas ! 

We did ask Brian Rust, but he just said 
that he was much too old for this kind 
of thing, and that he was going to retire 
to bed over the holiday to study some- 
thing he had found in a junkshop. 

Derrick Stewart-Baxter was a trifle 
incoherent when we got in touch with 
him. He made a lot of weird noises into 
the telephone, which we took to be 
voodoo chants, and then started preach- 
ing (the man’s always doing it) about, 
charity beginning at home. 

Well, frankly we were a trifle cast 
down by this time, but we thought we 
had better ring Steve Race, for after all 
we have never been rude about Mintons 
— except behind his back a very weeney 
bit. As you all probably know Steve in 
his own right is a pretty big man in the 
fish world. His father was the Duke of 
Billingsgate, a famous breeder of mon- 
geese and we thought he might have a 
spare one that we could buy (buy, mark 
you) for Christmas. Well, he wasn’t 
actually rude, but he did mutter some- 
thing about ignorance, so we left it at 
that. 

Doesn’t anyone want a couple of lonely 
Editors for Christmas ? 


NOTE - Due to the exigencies of the paper 
situation we are forced to forego our usual 
type of cover for the time being. As soon 
as art paper is available the magazine will 
return to its usual appearance. — Eds. 


Tony Starke & Reg Cooper 
of 
RECORD DISTRIBUTORS 


Wish all their Friends a Happy 
Christmas and New Year. 


OR a brief while all mention of matrix and 

catalogue numbers and what-have-you, 
can be forgotten. This is the time of year 
when one’s thoughts turn towards Christmas 
and the delights of food and drink, with of 
course, a little jazz to wash down the good 
things. A packed table (no austerity) the 
wine flowing freely and no worries, and you 
have the ideal Christmas. Surely no man will 
deny that good food and drink are among the 
major delights of life. One has only to turn 
to the writings of the great (and the not so 
great) to find ample proof of this. | wonder 
how many readers remember this mouth 
watering extract from ‘‘ The Alchemist ’’ by 
Ben Johnson : 


My meat shall all come in, in Indian shells, 

Dishes of agat set in gold, and studded 

With emeralds, sapphires, hyacinths, and rubies. 

The tongues of carps, dormice, and camels’ 

heels, 

Boiled in the spirit of sol, and dissolved pearl, 

Apicius’ diet ’gainst the epilepsy ; 

And | will eat these broths with spoons of amber, 

Headed with diamond and carbuncle. 

My foot-boy shall eat pheasants, calvered 

salmons, 

Knots, godwits, lampreys : | myself will have 

The beards of barbel served instead of salads ; 

Oiled mushrooms ; and the swelling unctuous 

paps 

Of a fat pregnant sow, newly cut off, 

Drest with an equisite and poignant sauce ; 

For which I'll say unto my cook, ‘ There’s gold, 

Go forth and be a knight ’.”’ 

That fine poet and bon viveur, Christopher 
Marlowe conjures up a picture of a banquet 
the like of which we will never see in our 
lifetime. It occurs in ‘‘ Tamburline The 
Great ’’ (Part 2) : 

“* Then will we triumph, banquet and carouse; 

Cooks shall have pensions to provide us cates, 

And glut us with the dainties of the world ; 

Lachryma Christie and Calabrian wines 

Shall common soldiers drink in quaffing bowls, 

Ay, liquide gold (when we have conquered him) 

Mingled with coral and with Orient pearl. 

Come, let us banquet and carouse the whiles.”’ 

It is perhaps just as well that a feast such 


as this would not be possible to-day, our poor 
stomachs would rebel at such rich fare. A 


PRBEACHIN’ 


little roast pork however, should be in the 
reach of most of us, and another great poet, 
Robert Herrick penned some lines on the 
delights of ‘* Roast Pig ”’ : 


** Spokes, when he sees a roasted pig, he swears 
Nothing he loves on’t but the chaps and ears ; 
And carve to him the fat flanks, and he shall 

Rid these, and those, and part by part eat all.”’ 


} 


THE BLUES 
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By 
DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 
— 
privilege of the Englishman, we will, | expect, Pj 
continue to enjoy ourselves for a few short = 3 
hours, and if | know jazz collectors there will we 
be a few records put on the turntable. ? 
Christmas is not a festival | enjoy (not liking — | 3 
most of the traditional Christmas fare) but | 
must admit | do like some of the extra food i 
and drink ! oul 
* * * 


But what of the drinks to wash down such 
delicacies ? Christmas is not Christmas 
without a ‘‘ wee drappie.’’ Shakespeare had 
the right idea when he said, | believe, in 
‘*Othello,’’ ‘‘ Come, come good wine is a 
good and familiar creature, if it be well used.”’ 
Not many of us can afford wine (good or other- 
wise) these days, so our taste must wander to 
the more obtainable and cheaper beverages 
such as beer. Yes, | know, the beer is not 
what it was — but then it never has been ! 
All through our long history the Englishman 
has been running down his national drink. 
In 1634 for example, a certain Nathaniel 
Knott wrote in ‘‘ Advice of a Seaman ’’ the 
following : ‘*‘ The brewers have gotten the 
art to sophisticate beer with broom instead 
of hops, and ashes instead of malt, and (to 
make it look more lively) to pickle it with 
salt water, so that whilst it is new, it shall 
seemingly be worthy of praise, but in one 
month wax worse than stinking water.”’ 


It would appear that beer became even 
worse, for in 1761 William Thompson felt so 
strongly on the subject that he wrote ‘* An 
Appeal To The Public To Prevent The Navy 
of England Being Supplied With Pernicious 
Provisions ’’ in which he said : ‘‘ Their beer 
has stunk as abominably as the foul stagnant 
water which is pumped out of the many 
cellars in London at midnight hour ; and they 
were under a necessity of shutting their eyes, 
and stopping their breath by holding their 
noses before they could conquer their 
aversion, so as to prevail upon themselves in 
their extreme necessities to drink it.’’ 


| wonder what the aforementioned gentle- 
men would have said about the present day 
ale. | know one or two bars around the 
country that serve something which they are 
pleased to call beer, but which is very far 
from that product. However, with all our 
grumblings, which has always been the 


The mention of records brings me back to 
the job in hand, for even a Christmas column 
must deal with music, and there have been 
plenty of blues and folk records issued lately. 
The recent visit of Josh White for example,, 
has produced a spate of fine discs. Jazz Parade 
has issued six sides covering a wide field, 
blues, Negro songs and popular jazz standards. 
The records are all fine examples of Josh 
White’s art, but unfortunately he is accom- 
panied by a rhythm section which is one of 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 
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By STEVE RACE. 


i oe |) A‘ the invitation of Tomclair Tallows, expletive, was one of the great moments in would have gladdened Jimmy Asman’s heart. 
a Jazz Journal editor, | spent a my 27 years’ experience as a jazz fan. (I It was good to hear true jazz, played for the 
“=, »> happy evening not so long ago at the opening started when | was two). love of it, rather than the sordidly commercial 
at. 2 of the Tottering Magna Jazz Club. Ever since | was particularly struck, also, by the boys’ stuff usually churned out these days. There 
“= the decline and fall of the Tottering Magna exuberance as they played. This was Good- was nothing commercial about this club, with 
i |) Negro Folk Art Sociological Study and time Music, played with the same happy the possible exception of the 5/- membership 
™ Appreciation Circle (T.M.N.F.A.S.S.A.C.), abandon that paid off so well in New Orleans and 3/6 admission, the auction, the raffle, the 
a - familiarly known as the Tmnfassac, | had been thirty years ago. There was no trace of the committee member selling records by the 
or cok re a visit to this newest of serious concentration which characterizes door, the soft drinks buffet, the magazine 
— ritain’s jazz clubs. the bopper’s face. (‘‘ Them damn boppers,”’ counter and the cloakroom. 
ae, The club meets in the cloakroom of the as Louis Armstrong observed so penetrating- Yes, it was a grand evening, marred only by 
Tottering Magna Infants’ School, where (even ly). The Port of Tottering Seven, wearing an unfortunate occurrence during When The 

a \ before the session starts) there is quite an diving helmets and sandals, laughed and ’ 
oil atmosphere. In addition to the music of the joked through each other’s solos in a way that (continued overleaf ) 

. house band, the Port of Tottering Seven, 
~ there is a half-hour jam session at each meet- 
T ing, to which beginners are invited to bring 
aes their instruments, and professional musicians 


their wives. 

The inaugural ceremony was conducted by 
the Duke of Tittering, (which is near to 
Tottering), staunch supporter of jazz clubs, 
more especially of those held on licensed 
premises. He spoke briefly (as he himself 
put it) on a variety of jazz subjects, ranging 
from his collection of early jazz records to his 
collection of late jazz records, and finally 
declared the club open amid cheers. He was 
next presented with a golden key and a 
bouquet of flowers, by the secretary’s two 
daughters, Lightly and Politely. 

At this point the Port of Tottering Seven 
started to play a fanfare, giving it up after a 
couple of bars and merging almost imper- 
ceptibly into High Society, a graceful tribute 
to the club’s distinguished guest. 1! .was 
particularly impressed by the band’s hot 
intonation and free-blowing spirit, though 
the music wasn’t so good. After their first 
number messages of good wishes to the club 
were read out, from Brun Campbell (sponsor 
of Jazz Journal) and the noted octo- 
genarian, Brian Rust. There was also a 
congratulatory letter, with references en- 
closed, from Bill Grauer Jnr. 

Next came the auction, in which a number 
of Paramount and Gennett labels, previously 
steamed off their original records, fetched 
prices ranging from two to seven pounds. 
(The discs were later given away as raffle 
prizes). After this we had another session 
from the Port of Tottering Seven, received 
with rapturous applause, then a recital of 
records by Dodds and Ellington, during which 
most of the crowd went for a drink. High- 
spot of the evening for me came in Snake Rag, 
when the trombonist thought the clarjnettist 
was going to take a break, and the clarinettist 
thought the trombonist was. The resulting 
silence, broken only by the leader’s crisp 
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“ Terrific! His wrong notes sound exactly like Bunk ! ae 


LIGHTLY AND POLITELY. 


97 
CRIM JOE AGAIN 
ROUGH SEAS OFF CAPE RACE 

‘* This sounds like a white band — pretty 
suf ...°° 

Gene Krupa, blindfolded, listening to a Woody 

Herman record, METRONOME, Nov., 1950. 

98 
**HONK, HONK !’’ CRY THE WILD 
GEESE 

‘* Basie featured two tenor players in his 
group, one of whom was Young, and the other 
the later Hershel Evans. Evans, who died in 
1939, was a sort of ‘honky’ performer 
similar to Hawkins, and Young’s easy fluidness 
proved to be a great contrast, much to the 
latter’s advantage.” 

Bix Curtis, MUSICAL EXPRESS, Oct., 20th. 

Of course, it all depends on what you mean 
by ‘“‘honky,’’ but don’t you sometimes 
wonder if you’re going crazy ? 

To dig the ‘‘ easy fluidness ’’ of Pres, sub- 
merge yourself in your bath, but completely, 
and listen from there. 

To dig the Honking Hawk, first stuff the 
ears full of broken cream crackers. 

Come, girls, fold up the comics, let us away 
to the Olde Tyme Ball ! 

Poor jazz has had its day. 

99 
SATIRE, AIN’T IT ? 

** The state of hot music is healthier than 
it has been for 20 years, and Dixieland is king 
again.”’ 

‘* Chicago, too long compelled to accept 
the second-rate, has now two of the best 


young groups in the country, assembled by 
those master organisers, Art Hodes and Doc 
Evans.”’ 

“This ragtime revival is indeed the most 
encouraging and exciting event of the year.”’ 

John Lucas, DOWN BEAT, November 3rd. 

With three such beauties in one article, 
Lucas is leading comfortably in our 1950 poll 
to determine the King of the Asinine. 

100 
HOW ’BOUT THAT MESS ? 

“* One thing that’s happened,”’ he says, ‘‘ is 
that jazz standards have become lowered in 
the last few years. So lowered that all kinds 
of guys who can handle their horn skillfully 
but have no jazz talent, no feel for this crea- 
tive art form, are now accepted as jazz 
musi cians. 

““When the standards of jazz were high, 
guys couldn’t get in by playing a million notes 
but not swinging.” 

Max Miller, the musician, DOWN BEAT, 

November 3rd. 
LAST CALL THIS YEAR 

To all of you, whether you are a Minton 
Man, a Dixieland Hill-billy, a Numbers 
Racketeer, or a lover of jazz, our best wishes 
for a Merry Christmas. 

CRITICAL DICTA. 

“* Just now there is a great amount of time 
and labour spent on delving into the past — 
a very laudable occupation while its purpose 
is research, but not so laudable when we are 
asked to listen to this music as if it were the 


latest thing, and to revert to playing on all 
kinds of ancient instruments, and organ stops 
of remote origin, such as the ‘ Bar-pipe,’ 
which I presume in days of old played ‘ Time, 
gentlemen, please ’.’’ 
Dr G. Thalben-Ball, in a presidential address 
on the distribution of diplomas at the Royal 
College of Organists on 22nd July, 1950. 


Freddy Randall 
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Christmas Greetings 


FROM 


HIS BAND 


AND 
BERYL BRYDON 


TRADES WANTED 
with Reliable English Collectors 


interested in 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ. 


MAURICE GERDEAU 
40, Park Tce., Gilberton, Sth. Australia 


(continued from Page 7) 
Saints, in the last chorus of which Mr. R. G. 
V. Venables was kicked in the teeth by a 
passing jitterbug. ‘‘ They ought not to allow 
people into jazz clubs who just stand around 
and listen,’’ said the jitterbug. 

* * * * 

Perhaps the editors will allow me just a 
little more space, in which to wish the 
compliments of the season to all Jazz 
Journal’s readers and contributors. Re- 
garding the latter ; we may battle through 
the year on matters of opinion which can 
never be resolved, but really we get on quite 
well together, and Lightly-Politely and | were 
even left in the same room together on one 
occasion without any loss of life. -When 
Sinclair Traill and the Bow Street Runners 
finally broke the door down we were sitting 
arm in arm on the floor, reading each other’s 
more personal Jazz Journal attacks, 
and laughing quite immoderately. To one 
and all, then, Good Listening and a Happy 
Christmas. 


CriRISTMAS 


DOUG DOBELL (London) 
PAYNES MUSIC SHOP (London) 


THE SWING SHOP (London) 
INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP (London) 
THE HOT SPOT (London) 
TEMPO RECORD SHOP (London) 
HARTLEYS MUSIC STORE (Leeds) 


ERIC HEATH (Bournemouth) 


ADDISCOMBE MUSIC STORE (Croydon) 
GREETINGS 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCN. 
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THE CRANE RIVER 
JAZZ BAND. 


(No. 14 in a series of British Jazzmen) 


January, 1949, Ken and Bill Colyer left the 
Merchant Navy, in which for many moons 
Ken had wielded his horn and Bill the drum- 
stricks and suitcase in between bouts of 
cooking and stoking —that was the real 
beginning of the Crane River Jazz Band. 


Settled down in Cranford, they contacted 
three local boys of whom they heard through 
reports of evening disturbances ; and thus 
at 8 o’clock one March evening in Cranford 
Park there appeared a quintet of overcoated 
and gloved characters who sat down to play — 
the drummer using a snare drum, oil drum 
and icicles. Here was the Crane River Jazz 
Band in its infancy —with Ken Colyer, 
trumpet/cornet ; Bill Colyer, manager and 
vocalist ; Sonny Morris, second cornet ; Ben 
Marshall, guitar, and Ron Bowden, drums. 


After this initial frigid fiasco the boys started 
front room sessions ; this didn’t last long 
however, and they were shortly chased into 
the fields on the banks of the Crane River, a 
muddy stream and outlet to the Grand Union 
Canal — seldom more than a foot deep. It 
was partly the complaints received which 
encouraged the formation of the Cranford 
Jazz Club, and though there were originally 
only two members, this afforded the band the 
use of the hall at the side of the White _ 
at Cranford for rehearsals. 


With the formation of the Club, the Crane 
River Brass Band (such was its tentative name 
at the time) began rehearsals in earnest, 
playing for the most part on the bank of the 
the Crane River. This state of affairs con- 
tinued until the end of May, when Ken Colyer 
went in search of brothers John and Julian 
Davies, who lived nearby in Longford, and 
made arrangements for a meeting with the 
band. The day of the meeting came along at 
last, and so did brothers Davies. Julian with 
his sousaphone, and John completely hidden 
in a heap of instruments —clarry, cornet, 
slide cornet, guitar and banjo — just in case 
the need arose. Breaking a string during the 
rehearsal-cum-bash Ben decided to try the 
banjo, and has stuck to it ever since. 


Unfortunately, at this time, John was 
travelling in Fire Extinguishers and was only 
able to appear at week-ends. During the 
next couple of months or so, Ray Orpwood, 
a guy who has the makings of a good trom- 
bane player, played along with the band. On 
the return to the fold of John, Ray went ona 
technical course, sitting in at week-ends, but 
unfortunately, the bloke was married, and 
John Davies became a permanency. 


FIRST RECORDINGS. 
By this time, the band was forming a 
definite style, and the Cranford Jazz Club was 
becoming known and visited by musicians 


from other bands. Among these latter were 
Charlie Galbraith and Cy Laurie, who men- 
tioned that Monte Sunshine, a clarinetist, was 
shortly coming out of the R.A.F. Monte 
became a member of the band, and the band 
became the Crane River Jazz Band. Within 
a few days of Monte joining, the band made it’s 
first recordings. A couple of originals and a 
couple of standards. 

The band was now complete as far as was 
wanted at that time, and for a considerable 
time afterwards. Rehearsals continued — 
mainly in the open air — and opposition was 
felt from various quarters. A Mr. Wild, who 
certainly lived up to his name, drove the band 
from field to field in Longford, but it appeared 
that all the fields were his, and the band took 
refuge in a roadmenders’ hut on the new 
Staines road, where the boys provided 
accompaniment for a war dance performed by 


wa Selection of domesticated animals. 


All this time the Club was growing, and 
members were coming from many miles 
away, and a small number of better-known 
jazz world personalities turned up from time 
to time. Ken Lindsay, among these, was 
more than interested in the band, and offered 
highly acceptable advice and help. At the 
cessation of outdoor rehearsals, Julian Davies, 
blued a whole year’s clothing allowance on a 
string bass, and junked his sousaphone. 

Dates for jobs began to come in slowly — 
at Wood Green and other London Clubs — 
including a quarter of an hour at Feldman’s 
Bop Club, which brought a very mixed re- 
action of cheers and boos. The boys like to 
feel that there were plenty more cheers than 
boos. Certainly, one Bop enthusiast, if not 
more, left Bop for New Orleans style music as 
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a result of the visit, which happened to be the 
night that Coleman Hawkins and Kenny 
Clarke turned up. Since then, the band has 
played as far afield as Chelmsford and Sheffield. 

It is a very difficult thing indeed to define 
the band’s outlook and policy regarding the 
music, but the following may give some idea 
of their methods and views. 


ROUTINES. 


Arrangement is at a bare minimum, being 
confined to tune and key for the most part. 
The band stick to a New Orleans four beat 
pattern, finding that this is the only method 
of becoming really relaxed. Curiously, per- 
haps, the opinions of the members of the band 
do not vary on the belief that no European, 
or anyone outside of-New Orleans for that 
matter, will ever recreate New Orleans 
music. Nevertheless, they intend to con- 
tinue their efforts to come as close to it as 
possible. Without a genuine love and know- 
ledge of the vocal blues forms, the idiom will 
never be completely mastered — at the same 
time, no white man can reasonably expect to 
master the complex rhythms and harmonies 
involved in New Orleans music. Before New 
Orleans music can be played, a complete 
relaxation and unselfconsciousness, not nor- 
mally an attribute of the white man, must be 
attained. 

All this may take 20 years or a lifetime, but 
the boys are still hoping. 

All members of the band dislike phoney 
critics, and the distorted pictures of New 
Orleans music and jm that they present to 
the public. 

Given the chance, the Crane River Jazz 


‘Band «will gladly seven nights per week, 


and have done so on occasion. Playing time 
is most important — any place, any time. 
Recently, ex-Lyttelton pianist Pat Hawes 


(continued overleaf ) 
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WORTEH 


MARVIN ASH. 


Maple Leaf Rag/Cannon Ball Rag. 
(Capitol 13381). 

West Coast pianist Marvin Ash turns out 
two fine examples of ragtime piano. He is 
accompanied by a drummer, who | could 
have done without, but he manages to play 
with plenty of swing and gives these two fine 
tunes a very authentic workout. 

It is good to see examples of ragtime creep- 
ing into our catalogues and | certainly hope 
these meet with the success they deserve. 

Cannon Ball Rag, not to be confused with 
the blues by Morton, is a wonderful tune and 
would make excellent material for some of 
our revivalist groups. | am particularly glad 
to have it myself, for | shall now be able to 
discard from my shelves the only other 
recorded version | have come across. This is 
by Ben Bernie, and it has only been retained 


by virtue of the tune as such. 


SIDNEY BECHET AND HIS FEETWARMERS. 
Baby, Won't You Please Come Home ? (7809)/ 
I'm Going Way Down Home (7815). 
(Esquire 10.094). 

After You’ve Gone (7813)/Ooh Boogie (7812). 
(Esquire 10,095). 

Imitation is said to be the sincerest form of 
flattery and these days there are so many 
imitators that it is inclined to take the edge 
off listening to Sidney Bechet himself ; even 
though, in the process, one realises the power 
and invention of the master compared to the 
squeaks and moans of the majority of his 
disciples. 

These four sides, which were recorded for 
Blue Star in Paris on November 15th, 1949, 
are quite good in their way, though hardly 
worthy of the Feetwarmer tag. All feature 
Sidney on soprano, accompanied by a rhythm 


(continued from page 9) 


joined the band to make up the complete 
outfit, and he is a welcome addition, aug- 
menting what was already a competent 
rhythm section. 

The Cranford Jazz Club progresses, in spite 
of the fact that no guest artistes can be 
afforded. The entrance fee is only one shilling, 
and this explains lack of funds for booking 
other bands. There has been no drop in 
attendances at the Club in spite of this fact. 

The band have recently taken the post of 
resident band at Jimmy Bryning’s Club in 
Great Newport Street, and now that they can 
be heard regularly in the West End they hope 
to bring their Crane River music to an ever- 
growing public. 


MARVIN ASH 


section composed of Eddy Bernard, piano ; 
Pierre Michelot, bass and Kenny Clarke on 
drums. 

The first side, which is my personal favour- 
ite, features Bechet all through, playing with 
intense feeling and breathtaking invention ; 
while the reverse, which is just another 
spelling of Don’t You Leave Me Here, is much 
less exciting and suffers from poor balance ; 
and all solos, other than Bechet’s, are played 
from the other end of the studio apparently. 
The third side is another display of Bechet’s 
technical genius, but doesn’t sound too 
relaxed, and solos from bass and piano— what 
one can hear of them —are poor. The last 
side is a blues and Bechet plays very well, but 
the pause between his solos while the piano 
and bass take over loses the mood. 

Though not by any means his best European 
recorded work, these are still a good bet for 
Bechet fans. 

Pst. 
BLIND BLAKE. 
C. C. Pill Blues/Southern Rag. 
(Tempo R40). 

These two wonderful race sides were 
recorded in 1927 and originally issued on the 
Paramount label. 

Southern Rag is a guitar solo with comments 
by the player and I find it wholly delightful. 
His playing reminds me, quite strongly at 
times, of Josh White’s guitar playing, although 
his voice is much rougher and in no way so 
sophisticated. 

The reverse, a sad blues ballad, is sung with 
great sincerity. Mr. Blake is accompanied 
here by a slide-whistle (er) and a clarinetist 
who is rumoured to be Johnny Dodds. It 
might well be Dodds, but the rumour was 
bound to get about anyway, so we will not 
climb out on a limb this Christmas ! 

S.T. 
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SONNY BURKE AND ORCHESTRA. 


Happy Pay Day/More, More Mambo. 
(Brunswick 04567). 

For those of you who go for big band music 
| would suggest you lend an ear to this group. 
They sound like a slightly watered down 
Kenton, but they manage to play with a cer- 
tain amount of swing and do not entirely 
scorn melody. 

The Friday opus is built up ona catchy little 
riff which might become another In The Mood. 
You have been warned. 

NAT KING COLE. 


Twisted Stockings /Don’t Shove I'm Leaving. 
(Capitol CL.13369). 
Yes Sir, That's My Baby/Calypso Blues. 
(Capitol CL.13384). 
Get Out And Get Under The Moon/Hey, Not Now. 
(Capitol CL. ) 

Here is King Cole with his Trio ; as asolo 
artist ; with Maria Cole ; and with large 
orchestral backing led by Pete Rugulo. It is 
a mixed bag, but Cole emerges from it all as a 
singer and pianist of formidable proportions. 
My personal preference is for Yes Sir, That’s 
My Baby, with its charming subdued bop treat- 
ment featuring excellent Cole piano, and 
Calypso Blues, which Cole sings with no other 
accompaniment but the fascinating rhythms of 
the Conga drums played by Jack Costanzo. 


EDDIE CONDON. 


Black Bottom (76473)/The Charleston (76474). 
(Brunswick 04571). 

Here are two tunes which are likely to 
evoke nostalgic memories to the elder readers 
of Jazz Journal and which are nice to 
hear again by Eddie and his Greenwich Village 
boys. Though neither side is likely to set the 
world on fire, and both have vocals by a some- 
what refined lady named Peggy Ann Ellis, they 
are, nevertheless, spirited Dixieland treat- 
ments with a good beat to them. High spots 
of both sides are Wild Bill's fine lead trumpet 
and excellent trombone passages from ex- 
Goodman sideman Cutty Cutshall. Worth a 
spin if you like two-beat jazz. 

P.T. 
CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND. 


Gipsy Lament/If | Ever Cease To Love. 
(Delta D6). 

This band continue to improve and have 
now reached the stage when they are one of 
the most interesting of all the revivalist 
groups. 

Their aim has been relaxation and this they 
have achieved by much dilligent work and 
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RECENT RELEASES Reviewed by PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL. 


rehearsal. More power to them ! 

What a pity therefore that they have yet to 
be recorded by someone who knows his job. 
There is much good music on these sides, but 
there is much too much that was played but 
cannot be heard. 

PETE DAILY’S DIXIELAND BAND. 
Doo Wacka Do/Minnie The Mermaid. 
(Capitol CL.13380). 

Two novelties with plenty of concerted 
singing, but with little jazz. It is a pity that 
the excellent Daily has to be lumbered with 
this kind of material for he is probably the 
best white cornetist playing to-day. 

In point of fact both these sides have 
moments when the band swing down nicely 
in spite of the horrible tunes. 

Please can we have some more Daily, but 
let it be his jazz sides not this novelty stuff. 

Sols 
JIMMY DORSEY AND HIS JAZZ BAND. 
Struttin’ With Some Barbecue/Jazz Me Blues. 

(Columbia DB 2761). 

(J. Dorsey, clt.; Chas Teagarden, tpt. ; 
Cutty Cutshall, tbn.; Dick Carey, pne. ; 
Frank Lane, tenor ; Carl Kren, gtr. ; Bob 
Lolatte, bass ; Ray Bauduc, drums). 

If you like it fast ar, + hectic, this is the stuff 
for you. It is also one of the loudest records 
| have ever heard, for they all blow like merry 
fun, and the recording engineer was evidently 
curious as to how much sound his machine 
would really take without going pop — | hope 
he was satisfied. 

Really this is very competent dixie music 
and all the soloists play with heaps of tech- 
nique ; but with little or no feeling. Leader 
Jimmy blows two amazingly fast choruses on 
Barbecue, and even manages to interpolate a 
snatch of Waller’s Handful of Keys just toshow 
he knows this jazz business and isn’t narrow- 
minded about it either. 

Jazz Me has its points. The trombonist 
plays a fine solo and the ensembles manage to 
swing, even though Bauduc is not up to his 
usual form. 

S.T. 
RALPH FLANAGAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Tell Me Why/My Hero. 
(HMV B.9972). 

This band must be commended for its sheer 
musicianship, and the beautifully rich, 
balanced, orchestral sound it produces. It is 
a pleasure to hear melodic arrangements after 
some of the extremities to which we have 
been subjected, and it is quite possible that 
this band might lead the way back to something 
a good deal less neurotic than the ‘‘ pro- 
gressives ’’ have been giving us in the big 
bandfield. . 


LIONEL HAMPTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 


How You Sound/I’ll Never Be Free. 
(Brunswick Br.04576). 

Both these sides feature a very large group, 
with a distinctly top-heavy brass section. 
How You Sound is chiefly vocal by Sonny 
Parker, with a vibe solo from Hampton to 
liven things up a bit. Irma Curry sings well 
on the reverse, which is a good tune, and 
Hampton plays with a facility which is extra- 


ordinary even for him. 


EARL HINES. 
Singin’ For My French Brothers/Snappy Rhythm. 
(Esquire 10-093). 
Japanese Sandman/Rhythm Business. 
(Esquire 10-100). 

These complete the sides that Hines cut 
whilst he was in France and altogether they 
make a nice little set. As you will probably 
have guessed by this time, the Earl to me is 
jazz-piano personified and nothing gives me 
more delight than to really hear him let loose 
and in full cry. 

Singin’ is somewhat unique for much to his 
own amazement he was made to warble. His 
voice is quite pleasant and if he borrows quite 
blatantly from Armstrong, who shall blame 
him. He also plays the piano, in parts, very 
outstandingly. 

The reverse is an odd little piece in which he 
is joined by Wally Bishop on drums and 
Arville Shaw on bass. Hines doesn’t sing on 
this side, but he does chatter a bit as a kind 
of accompaniment to his own piano playing. 

| find the little riff played by bass and wood 
block, which opens and closes this side quite 
fascinating, but others may find it boring. 

For the other two sides Buck Clayton and 
Barney Bigard are added on trumpet and 
clarinet respectively. They are good examples 
of swing music, but do lack rather in subtlety. 
Clayton solos well on Rhythm and Hines on 
both sides. 

S.T. 


LEROY HOLMES AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
New Dixieland Parade/Sheik Of Araby. 
(M.G.M. 330). 

For those of you who held any regard for 
the old Bob Crosby band, these sides will 
undoubtedly be welcome. They are played 
in a very vigorous dixieland style and both 
sides are really excellent examples of this type 
of jazz as played by a big white band. 

| know nothing about Mr. Holmes, except 
that he practices his trade in Hollywood, and 
| know nothing about his band, except that it 
boasts two fine musicians in the persons of 


the trumpeter and clarinetist. 
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ILLINOIS JACQUET ORCHESTRA. 


You Left Me All Alone (96)/Jivin’ With Jack The ~ 
Bellboy (97). 
(Esquire 10.099). 

These two sides were recorded for Aladdin 
in 1946 with a group which consisted of =~ 
Slim Romero, trumpet; Dickie Wells, 
trombone ; Jimmy Powell, alto ; Leo Parker 
on baritone and Bill Doggett, piano ; with © 
Illinois himself on tenor of course. 

Both sides are typical of the modern small . 
band Negro groups to be heard up in Harlem; 
they have a good beat and excellent solo work. 
This coupling reminds me of Al Cooper’s 
Savoy Sultans —only it’s better. Illinois’ 
toneful and tasty tenor playing is heard nearly 
all through the first side, taken at slow tempo, 
and the Hawkins influence is very marked. 
The reverse, at faster tempo, is just a simple 
riff tune, but the boys make a good job of it 
and Illinois himself is very much more 
restrained than usual. There is a good spot 
of baritone from Leo Parker on this side, but 
once again it’s Illinois who takes chief honours. 
A very good coupling of its type. 


BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON. jy 
Lockstep Blues/Hangman’s Blues. 
(Tempo R39), 

Weary Dog Blues/Change My Luck Blues. 
(Tempo R38). 

Tempo have certainly done us proud with 
their selection of race music this month and 
only hope that their courage does not affect 
their sales. 

According to Josh White, Blind Lemon was 
his mentor in early life and it was he who 
taught him many of his songs. If that is the 
case Josh certainly didn’t follow his style of 
singing, for Jefferson is as “‘ earthy ’’ as they 
come and as far divorced from Josh’s mode of 
singing as one can imagine. 

Jefferson sings with the plaintive, breaking 


. voice of a Southern folk singer. His diction is 


not too clear, but he has a fine instinct for the 
suspended rhythm and you will find on 
repeated listenings that all these songs falf 
into a marked rhythmic pattern. 

In places his phrasing almost takes the form 
of a narrative suspended around the beat of 
his guitar playing, but at the same time the 
rhythm of his singing is unrestricted and 
almost at random to the regular beat. This 
was probably the method of story telling 
adopted by the early folk musicians. 

If you cannot afford to put both of these on 
your shelves, my personal preference is for 
R38. 

S.T: 
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STAN KENTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Gotta Be Gettin’/Travellin’ Man. 
(Capitol CL.13368). 
Impressionism/Harlem Holiday. 
(Capitol CL.13377). 

On the first side Anita O’Day sings at 
length of a wanderlust that appears to inflict 
her, on the reverse she sings at equal length 
of a male acquaintance similarly troubled. 
This latter contains some quite pleasing 
Kenton piano. Impressionism, an original by 
Pete Rugolo, features George Weidler on 
alto saxophone, and although it has interesting 
moments, is on the whole a dreary opus. The 
reverse is a good deal livelier, with solos by 
Chico Alvarez on trumpet, Bob Cooper on 
alto saxophone, Eddie Bert on trombone, and 


Art Pepper on tenor saxophone. 


~ HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND. 


Chattanooga Stomp/Dallas Blues. 
(Parlophone R.3322). 

These two fine contrasting numbers by the 
Lyttelton group continue the high standard 
of recording and performance established 
since they became available on one of the 
major labels. In both instances there is some 
excellent muted work by Humphrey, and he 
leads the ensembles with sureness and great 
imagination. Chattanooga really rides — it 
has a splendid beat, and a really hot sound 


throughout. 


GLENN MILLER UPTOWN GANG. 
S’Wonderful (1233)/1 Must Have That Man 
(1231). 

(Esquire 10.097). 

These are easily the best two sides so far 
put out by Esquire of this small band group 
consisting, for the most part, of members of 
the late Glenn Miller’s A.E.F. Orchestra, and 
recorded in Paris in the middle forties. 

The old Gershwin number on the first side 
is taken at fast tempo and features the best 
trumpet work that I have heard from Bernie 
Privin, some subdued and well played clarinet 
from Peanuts Hucko and a good helping of 
Mel Powell at the piano. There is a less tire- 
some than usual drum solo, by Ray McKinley, 
of course, and the final all-in is cleanly played 
and controlled. 

The reverse, played at just the right tempo, 
is even better and along the lines of the old 
Goodman Quartet records. Peanuts plays 
well as does Mel Powell and the rhythm 
section is delightfully relaxed ; in fact, the 
whole performance has an easy, informal 
atmosphere to it and sounds as though the 
boys were enjoying themselves. Well worth 
spinning. 


MICK MULLIGAN’S MAGNOLIA JAZZ 
BAND. 
1919/Root Doctor. 


(Tempo A.72). 
Mick Mulligan’s gossoons are coming on 
apace, and if their tempos sometimes falter, 
their Jungs (and spirits) remain undaunted. 


The ensemble sound (particularly on the first 
side) has a somewhat “‘ strangled tone, 
which might be due to recording, but the 
almost straight Mulligan horn is interesting, 
and there is a nice spot of trombone. The 
reverse features the vocalising of George 
Melly (which is something that happens about 
once in a lifetime in this country) and if we 
cannot hear everything that George has to 
say, | am sure it is not due to any diminishing 
of his vocal powers, which at their loudest 
must almost equal the carrying power of 
Buddy Bolden’s horn ! The bridge ensembles 
between George’s singing encounter certain 


difficulties, but the last passage really rides. 


TURK MURPHY’S JAZZ BAND. 
Turk’s Blues/Papa Dip. 
(Tempo A.75). 

This group has a fine, full, ensemble sound, 
dominated by the Bob Scobey horn, but | 
think the absence of a drummer is felt some- 
what on these two sides, which tend to lack 
an incisive beat. Turk’s Blues features Burt 
Bales piano work, which is excellent through- 
out, and a good spot of clarinet by Bob Helm. 
The reverse, which is notable for a fine series 
of breaks, has solos by Scobey, Helm, Bales 
and Murphy. The latter demonstrating per- 
fectly his complete absorption of the Ory 
tailgate style. These players really know their 
stuff, but | do think a drummer would help. 


FRANK TESCHEMACHER. 


CHARLIE PIERCE AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Nobody’s Sweetheart/Sister Kate. 
(Tempo R35). 

Charlie Pierce, a somewhat fabulous 
character in Chicago jazz annals, combined 
the careers of butcher and amateur musician 
(he played the alto saxophone) and was 
responsible for some of the earliest examples 
of recorded Windy City jazz, He never hada 
regular orchestra, but used pick-up groups 
for week-end dances and recording sessions, 
always utilising the best available men. The 
first of these two sides is of great interest as it 
features the wonderful clarinet work of Frank 
Teschemacher (who was killed in a tragic 
automobile accident in 1932) and Muggsy 
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Spanier’s driving cornet. Both have long solo 
spots, worthy of the closest study, and in the 
ensembles they create real tension. The 
reverse is by a rather different group of 
musicians, of lesser fame (outside of local 
circles) but all fine players in the Chicago 
idiom. Dick Fiege and Charlie Altiere are 
responsible for the cornet work, and Maurice 
Bercov has a fine clarinet solo. These are two 
first-rate examples of Chicago style jazz, 
which it is to be hoped will be sampled with 
good results by some of the New Orleans 
Blow or Bust boys. 


STEVE RACE. 
Cavaquinho/Mambo Jambo. 
(Columbia DB 2746). 


| recommend this record to any of you 
whose interest in music extends beyond jazz 
pure and simple. It is not jazz of course, and 
in a way it is a fake, but it certainly swings in 
a most invigorating way, and as an experiment 
| suppose it is a success. 

If it sounds to you that Mr. Race has an 
abnormal quantity of fingers, the reason is 
that this was recorded four times, one on top 
of the other, rather in the manner of one of 
those club sandwiches. | also have an idea 
that Cavaquinho (the better of the two sides) 
has been speeded up, but | may be doing friend 
Steve an injustice. 

Having got this off his chest (or fingers), | 
would love to suggest to Mr. Race that the 
next time he tackles one of these jobs he 
might try his hand at a piece of ragtime. | 
am sure it would sound pretty good played 
this way. 

S.T. 
ELZADIE ROBINSON. 
Arkansas Mill Blues/Gold Mansion Blues. 
(Tempo R36). 
Going South Blues/Rowdy Man Blues. 
(Tempo R37). 

As soon as | had played these four sides, I 
started ransacking my not inconsiderable jazz 
library in the hopes of unearthing some 
information on Miss Robinson’s background 
and career. Much to my astonishment, apart 
from the briefest mention of a couple of her 
Paramount recordings, | drew a complete 
blank — she appears to have been completely 
neglected by all writers on the subject. This 
really is extraordinary, because on the evi- 
dence of these two records alone, she is a 
blues singer of the greatest powers and 
accomplishment. She puts over these four 
varying types of blues with a passionate 
intensity that raises her to the highest levels 
of the art — far above a number of performers 
who have achieved almost world-wide 
publicity. 1, for one, would very much like to 
know if she is still living, and if so, whether 
she is still actively singing. In the happy event 
that the latter is the case, it is about time that 
she received something like the recognition 
due to her. On all four sides she is accom- 
panied on piano by Will Ezell, of whom all | 
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could discover was that he ‘‘ faded into 
bscurity during the depression ’’— unhappy 
so often repeated with so many gifted 
icians. His piano playing is intensely 
full of unusual ideas brilliantly 
carried out....These are really wonderful 
Fecords Which should be in every jazz 


Tc 


CYRIL SCUTT. 
Powerhouse Boogie Woogie (PPI)/Rockin’ The 
Blues (PP2). 
(Eighty-Eight 1). 

This is the first solo recording of a young 
British pianist who is certainly worth watch- 
ing, and it is also the first issue of Peter Payne’s 
new Eighty-Eight label. 

Cyril Scutt’s interest in jazz goes back to 
the early forties when boogie woogie was 
enjoying much the same sort of revival that 
New Orleans music is having to-day. After 
serving in the Navy during the war, Cyril 
formed his Boogie Woogie Trio which has 
been heard at many rhythm clubs throughout 
the country. 

These sides are solo piano and are of interest 
both for their technical skill and their 
authentic atmosphere. The first side is fast 
boogie and it is a credit to Cyril that it retains 
its interest in a style of playing that is so often 
repetitious and monotonous to the extreme. 
Though obviously derivative from Meade Lux 
Lewis and others, it has ideas and is just about 
the best recorded example of local boogie 
that | have heard. The reverse, at blues 
tempo, is also interesting, though it lacks 
drive and the weakness of the left hand is more 
apparent here. Nevertheless, a most pro- 
mising debut and well worth a spin. 


P.T. 
SHARKEY AND HIS KINGS OF DIXIELAND. 
In The Mood/Yes She Do, No She Don’t. 
(Capito! CL.13382). 

These sides are rather fun, not world 
beaters but good clean examples of white 
New Orleans music played by those who 
know. 

The Mood is mainly Dippermouth even to a 
concerted shout of the title in place of the 
more usual ‘‘ Play That Thing.’’ Little 
Sharkey plays a good lead and the rhythm 
section of, Jeff Riddick (piano) ; Monk Hazel 
(drums) and Chink Martin (tuba) manage a 
good old fashioned New Orleans beat. 

Sharkey has been recording the backing 
for goodness knows how long and on goodness 
knows how many labels. It’s a good enough 
tune, but | hope she does this time so Sharkey 
can forget all about her. 

S.T. 
GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET. 
In A Chinese Garden (Parts 1 and 2). 
(MGM 316). 

1 have always admired Shearing for his 
tasteful playing, but this is the most unquali- 
«fied nonsense | have ever heard. They play 
© this type of music so much better in China, 


and the Chinese enjoy it, too ! - 


Photo] 


[Ed. O'Shaughnessy. 


SHARKEY’S KINGS OF DIXIELAND. 


(CHARLIE MILLER, Trombone, SHARKEY 


BONANO. Trumpet, LESTER BOUCHON, 


Clarinet, MONK HAZEL, Drums, CHINK MARTIN, Bass, JEFF RIDDICK, Piano.) 


FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM. 
It’s A Sin To Tell A Lie/Come Down To Earth, 
My Angel. 

(HMV J0205). 

It’s A Sin ranks as one of Fats’ finest pieces 
of satire, and it is good to once more see it 
available. It is also a good band side with the 
rhythm section laying down a fine beat behind 
solos by Herman Autray (trumpet) and Eugene 
Sedric (clarinet). Fats, as usual, plays an 
impeccable jazz piano. 

The reverse hasn’t been issued in England 
before and it will no doubt fill a gap in many 
collections. It comes from a much later 
session (1941) and features Fats on his 
beloved organ. 

Si 
FATS WALLER. 
You Can’t Have Your Cake And Eat It/Not 
There, Right There. 
(Tempo A76). 

This coupling was recorded in London in 
1938, and has hitherto been unobtainable, 
although Waller fans will probably be familiar 
with the organ version of You Can’t Have 
Your Cake released by H.M.V. First side is 
given a characteristic Waller piano and vocal 
treatment, with rhythm accompaniment. 
The reverse, a charming number, is in rather 
different mood, and as always, Fats makes the 
very most of it. There is a certain amount of 
surface noise present on both sides, but as an 
addition to the multitude of Waller records, 
this is a ‘‘ must ”’ for the inumerable admirers 
of this great artist. 


TG. 
JOSH WHITE. 
Takes A Girl Like You (15306)/Wanderings 
(15307). 


(London L739). 

In contrast to Josh’s continental record- 
ings, both these sides are beautifully recorded 
and the accompaniments to them are well 
executed and restrained, giving Josh a plush 
lining to his own particular personality and 
style. 
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I think perhaps that ‘* plush ’’ is the right 
word to describe both these sides ; impec- 
cably played and sung, they are just a little too 
polished, sophisticated and smooth, thereby 
losing sincerity. Whereas a real blues singer 
sings the way he feels in direct and simple 
style, Josh carefully polishes the rough edges 
smooth and relies on a number of vocal tricks 
to achieve his ends. That this is a successful 
formula | would be the last to deny but, like 
Nellie Lutcher, too much repetition of vocal 
fireworks become tedious if not downright 
tiresome. 

The first side is an up tempo and rather 
ersatz blues which Josh sings agreeably and 
with sufficient personality and charm to give 
it a commercial slant ; on this side he is the 
rich man’s Tennessee Ernie, if you know what 
I mean. The reverse, a traditional and poig- 
nant ballad song, is very much better material 
for Josh and he does well with it, singing in 
personable, intimate style with the aid of the 
echo chamber. 

In spite of there being too many vocal slurs 
and cries for my liking, this is a coupling well 
worth having and all praise to Decca and to 
Denis Preston, who supervised, for letting us 
have such excellent technical results. 

LESTER YOUNG BAND. 
Lover Come Back To Me (no matrix available)/ 
It’s Only A Paper Moon. 
(Esquire 10.098). 

Two more Aladdin sides dating from the 
middle forties and well worth putting out 
even at this late date. On these Lester heads 
a fine group of coloured talent which includes 
Vic Dickenson on trombone; Howard 
McGhee, trumpet, and Willie Smith on alto. 

Much the same remarks apply to these as to 
the Illinois Jacquet coupling reviewed in this 
issue. In this case Lester Young is showcased 
to good advantage on both sides, and the rest 
of the musicians back him well, with a well 
recorded and well integrated rhythm section 
giving just the right beat. 
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Whether or not you like Lester’s style — 
and personally | do — it must be admitted 
that he is a fabulous technician and that he 
plays — unlike so many of his imitators — 
with consummate skill and prowess. | 
recommend both sides as unpretentious small 
band jazz well executed and with plenty of 
drive and invention. 

Pi. 


AMERICAN RECORD REVIEW. 


TURK MURPHY JAZZ BAND. 
Waiting For The Robert E. Lee (141)/Struttin’ 
With Some Barbecue (143). 

(Good Time Jazz 12). 
ALEXANDER’S JAZZ BAND. 
Alcoholic Blues/Clarinet Marmalade. 
(Ragtime 1051). 

The Turk Murphy band has a good New 
Orleans sound to it and both sides are well 
recorded. The first side is played in real 
old-time style and goes like a rocket all 
through ; Bob Scobey plays a fine lead 
trumpet and Burt Bales fills in on piano most 
agreeably, while Turk himself is a tower of 
strength playing with a wonderful tone and 
great self-assurance. The old Armstrong 
favourite on the reverse is also good value and 
well worth spinning with good solo and 
ensemble playing all through. 

The second coupling, which also features 
Bob Scobey and Burt Bales, is not so good and 
| can think of at least five local bands who 
could cut it any time they felt so inclined. 


Leadbelly. 
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HOW LONG BLUES/GOOD MORNING BLUES 


Doc Evans Dixieland Band. 


High spot for me on both sides is the work of 
Burt Bales. Clarinet player Pat Casey sings 
a quite horrible vocal on the blues side which 


is formless ano uninspired. 


JOHNNY WIGGS’ NEW ORLEANS MUSIC. 


Ultra Canat (JW1)/Two Wing Temple In The 
Sky (JW2). 
(New Orleans 751). 


Johnny Wiggs leads a competent group of 
white New Orleans musicians which includes 
Santo Pecora, Lester Bouchon and Armand 
Hug in the personnel, and both sides were 
recorded in the Crescent City on May 2ist, 
1949. 

Frankly this is a disappointing coupling, the 
band sounds anything but relaxed and Johnny 
Wiggs’ cornet playing sounds distressingly 
weak, though poor recording may have some- 
thing to do with it. 

The first side is subtitled ‘‘ A Jazz March,”’ 
but it drags badly and the tune, a Wiggs 
original, is not a particularly inspiring one. 
The reverse, which is dedicated, on the label, 
to that legendary guitarist Snoozer Quinn, 
merely sounds pretentious, though there is a 
spot of good trombone from Pecora on this 
side. 

This recording gives me the impression that 
this group could play wonderful jazz if they 
wanted, but it was neither the time nor 
place. A pity. 


Goad Washes Sor Cheestonas 
and another year of 


“JAZZ EXPERIENCE 


from 
O 
DAVE 


WISHING JAZZMEN LL 


THE BEST AND A RECORD YEAR 


MORGAN of Bondgate, 
Darlington, 
England. 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS to all 
JAZZ JOURNAL READERS 


from 
Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band. 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Christmas Greetings 


PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP 

MAILING LIST 

DELTA JAZZ CLUB 

CATFORD JAZZ CLUB 
213, Bromley Road, London, S.E.6 


Hither Green : 3134. 
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Dour Xmas Presents 


MELODISG RECORDS 


Woody Guthrie. 


(VOCAL WITH GUITAR) 
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RAMBLIN’ BLUES/TALKING COLUMBIA BLUES 


1142 


James P. Johnson Trio. 


ORIGINAL DIXIELAND ONE-STEP/BARNYARD BLUES 1144 
| FOUND A NEW BABY/EVERYBODY LOVES MY BABY 


1143 


Pee Wee Russells Rhythmakers. 


Lonnie Johnson. 


BABY WON'T YOU/DINAH 


Lg BUGLE CALL RAG/TIN ROOF BLUES 
1137 


1138 


SOLID BLUES/ROCKS 


FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER. 


(BLUES SINGER WITH GUITAR) 


IN MY BED 


MELODISC RECORDS LTD., 52, Cuarinc Cross Roap. Lonoows 
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Tele BI? 


TCOR musicians in New Orleans around 1925 

there was always one place where they 
might be certain of meeting everyone they 
knew, and learning everything that was 
happening to music and musicians. This spot 
was Conn’s music store on Carondelet Street. 
Almost every afternoon would find me there 
with Eddie Miller, talking with Monk Hazel 
who was employed there at the time. There 
was always something new or significant in 
the music world going on and plenty to talk 
about. For one thing, there were many great 
jazz records being made in those days and the 
store was the place to hear them as soon as 
they were released. Jelly Roll Morton was 
making history then, as were the New Orleans 
Rhythm Kings, and King Oliver was carving 
his niche in the hall of fame with Louis Arm- 
strong playing beside him. Eddie and | spent 
many happy hours listening to the new records 
and analyzing the new and different styles 
pouring out of the old-fashioned phonographs. 
Once in a while Monk Hazel would tear him- 
self away from his work to listen with us and 
tell us that, while the man we were listening 
to at the moment was great, we hadn’t heard 
anything until we heard a fellow named Bix 
Beiderbecke who, at the moment, was playing 
with an outfit called the Wolverines. Eddie 
and | usually shrugged at Monk’s enthusiasm. 
After all, we’d never heard Bix and didn’t 
believe that anyone could be as great as Monk 
felt Bix was. 

THE FIRST HEARING. 

One day, however, while listening to 
records as usual, | heard a cornet played as | 
had never heard one played before. | stood 
stock-still, unable to move until the record 
was finished. | thought Gabriel had come to 
blow that last trumpet ! 

Just as soon as | could move, | dashed to the 
booth from which that wonderful sound had 
emanated. | found Eddie Miller there, as 
excited as | was. ‘‘ Who was that cornet 
player ?’’ | managed to gasp ‘‘It’s Bix 
Beiderbecke, the fellow Monk’s been telling 
us about,’’ said Eddie. We played the record 
over and over again and the music sounded 
more beautiful each time. It was Jazz Me 
Blues ; a record that is still one of my most 
cherished possessions to-day. 

Whenever | visited the record shop after 
that | always went hoping for anew Bix release 
that day. And as always Monk and Eddie were 
there and we listened to that wonderful style 
and tried to guess what influences and what 
musicians had gone ifito its development. 
One could see that he admired the Original 


s Dixieland Band yet he didn’t sound like Nick 


HARDY 


By ARMAND HUG. 


BIX  BEIDERBECKE. 


LaRocca. One could also hear the influence 
of King Oliver and Louis Armstrong (as well 
as a dash of the New Orleans Rhythm Kings) 
yet there was something in his playing which 
was entirely different from any of these styles. 
It seemed to us that there was no one who 
could have played with the individuality, the 
tone, phrasing and the pretty notes which 
came from Bix. His fame began to spread 
around New Orleans and |, for one, found 
myself having Bix for breakfast, lunch and 
dinner. 

At a party at my home one afternoon about 
that time, the subject of Bix came up again. 
We had all concluded that no individual could 
be found who could have strongly influenced 
Bix and we were all surprised when Monk 
Hazel said, ‘‘ Stop !’’ “There was one man 
who did influence Bix.’’ ‘‘ That was Emmet 
Hardy.’’ ‘‘ Who’s Emmet Hardy ? ’’ | asked, 
for | had never heard of him. And Monk told 
us. Monk was older than we were and had 
known Emmet very well. He told us all about 
him and concluded by telling us that Hardy 
had died that same year. Just to be certain 
i've got the facts straight, | asked Monk to tell 
me that old story again, a few days ago, and 
this is it, almost exactly word for word as 
Monk told it. 

EMMET HARDY. 

Emmet Louis Hardy was born in 1903 at 
Gretna, Louisiana, a little town just across the 
Mississippi from New Orleans. Monk was 
born the same year in the next town above 
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Gretna on the Mississippi and Monk and 
Emmet attended the same school. Emmet’s 
father was a musician and played in a band in 
New Orleans. His mother was a fine pianist 
and accompanied Emmet’s sister who was a 
singer and an actress. His uncle, after whom 
Emmet was named, R. Emmet Kennedy, was a 
famous author of Negro folk songs and stories. 
Emmet’s first music teacher was a M. Pasletti 
who believed in giving his pupils a thorough 
musical education. As a result before even 
being allowed to touch a cornet, Emmet was 
taught piano and guitar and also received a 
good grounding in solfeggio. Therefore by 
the time Emmet was allowed to study the 
cornet, he already had a complete knowledge 
of harmony and could read at sight. This left 
him nothing to do except to practice the 
fingering and acquire a ‘‘lip.’’ He began 
playing professionally at the age of twelve, 
playing at dances, parades and other functions 
in New Orleans and the smaller towns up and 
down the river. Even at that tender age he 
was playing with such bands as Jack (Papa) 
Laine’s, The Triangle Band, Brownlee’s Band 
and many others. = 

Emmet’s first trip away from home 
came when a famous music hall performer of 
that day, Bee Palmer, heard Emmet while he 
was playing for a dance at the old Grunewald 
Hotel in New Orleans and hired the entire 
orchestra to act as her accompanists while on 
tour. In the band with Emmet were Leon 
Roppolo, clarinet ; Santo Pecora, trombone ; 
Johnny Frisco, drums ; and Bee Palmer’s 
husband, Al Seigal, piano. All went well for 
some time and then the band and Miss Palmer 
had difficulty agreeing on salaries, and Emmet 
and Roppolo left Miss Palmer while they were 
in Davenport, lowa. Davenport was Bix’s 
home and Bix heard Emmet there when 
Emmet joined Carlisle Evans’ band and 
played at Rock Island, Illinois, which was just 
across the river. Bix idolized Emmet’s style 
and would follow the Evans band around from 
engagement to engagement asking Emmet to 
show him how to develop that slurring legato 
style which was something completely new in 
those days. Emmet showed Bix how to use 
the third valve for rapid passages rather than 
the first and second which was the standard 
technique. Emmet was the first to use this 
method which was later used by Bix, and later 
by Andy Secrest who took Bix’s place in Paul 
Whiteman’s Orchestra. This style is now 
used by Bobby Hackett and many others. 

N.O.R.Ks. 

Emmet left Davenport after about eight 

months, (you have to put your foot in that 
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Mississippi Mud once in a while you know) and 
came home to New Orleans. Here he organ- 
ized his own band, of which Monk was a 
member, but after a year or so this band dis- 
banded and Emmet took a job on the river 
boat ‘‘Sidney’’ with the Burke-Lyons 
Orchestra, a Chicago group. Some time later 
he went to Chicago and joined the New 
Orleans Rhythm Kings. Playing with the 
N.O.R.K. then were Leon Roppolo, Paul 
Mares, George Brunis, Ben Pollock, Louis 
Black and others. Here Bix heard Emmet 
again and would hang around the bandstand 
listening until he became such a nuisance to 
some of the musicians that they ordered him 
to leave. Emmet, who liked the youngster 
and recognised his musical gifts, interceded 
for him and so it was agreed he could stay if 
he kept quiet. Shortly after this Emmet left 
Chicago after a disagreement with the 
musician’s union and returned to New 
Orleans, where he became ill and was unable 
to play. For two years he was sick : Monk 
visited him very often and was told almost 
daily about this kid from Davenport who 
Emmet called ‘* Leon.”’ 

Emmet always felt that Bix would be famous 
some day. Monk recalls very well one day 
bringing Emmet a record of the Wolverines 
playing Fidgety Feet. The cornet solo was 
identical with Emmet’s, note for note, and 
Monk told Emmet, ‘‘ | bet you can’t recognise 
who that is.’’ ‘‘ Why that’s the boy from 
Davenport I’ve been telling you about for so 
long,’ said Emmet. 

Emmet Louis Hardy died on June 16th, 
1925, four days after his twenty-second birth- 
day. He left his horn with Monk who kept it 
until it was destroyed in a night club fire in 
1928... 

That’s the Emmet Hardy story as Monk 
Hazel gave it to me. | can’t think of anyone 
who knew Emmet better than Monk and who 
could be considered a better source. There is 
no doubt that Emmet Hardy was one of the 
great conetists and it is one of the tragedies 
of jazz that there are no records from which 
to judge his. prowess*. We can only rely on 
the memories of the old timers and, while they 
may differ about whose playing Emmet’s most 
resembled, on the subject of his greatness, 
there is no disagreement. Santo Pecora who 
played with him in the N.O.R.K. says that he 
was far superior to any cornetist of the time. 
Steve Loyacano, my brother-in-law, played 
banjo with Emmet and agrees with the others. 
Another concurring opinion comes from 
Leon Cy Giraud who was in Chicago at 
the time the N.O.R.K. were playing at the 
Friar’s Inn. ‘‘ Cy ’’ tells me that Bix told him 
that Entmet was a great inspiration to him. 
“Cy "’ is well known to all the old time 
musicians and his opinions always carry great 
weight and his word is accepted as authentic. 

BIX BEIDERBECKE. 

Bix Beiderbecke’s early history can be 

found in any of the standard jazz reference 
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books. Little is known about the influence 
which Emmet Hardy had on his playing, but 
Bix’s lifelong tendency to rely on the third 
valve of his cornet, his disinclination to strain 
for high notes and his preference to remain 
in the normal range of the instrument are all 
characteristic of Hardy’s playing. Bix was a 
very complex character and one could write 
about him for ever. He was, in every sense of 
the word, a musician’s musician. All the 
stories which have been told about Bix’s 
personal eccentricities, his love for good 
times, after-hour jam sessions, drinking bouts, 
etc., are not exaggerations. But they only 
show one side of the picture. Bix’s soul was 
filled with beautiful music. His piano com- 
positions, In A Mist and Candlelight reflect his 
sincerity and brilliance as a creator. Other 
examples are his cornet choruses on Singing 
The Blues and Mississippi Mud. Anyone who 
analyzes these choruses must find that the 
musical ideas expressed are completely 
original and quite individual. 

| first met Bix in the fall of 1928. He had 
already left Frank Trumbauer and Jean 
Goldkette and had joined Paul Whiteman’s 
Orchestra on a tour of the United States. 
When the Whiteman orchestra came to New 
Orleans, Monk Hazel, Eddie Miller and | went 
backstage to chat with Bix during the inter- 
mission. | can remember Whiteman passing 
while we were talking with Bix and Monk 
said, *‘ Listen Paul, If you don’t let Bix play 
more horn we're going to tear this place 
down.’’ Whiteman smiled. and very oblig- 
ingly replied, *‘ Don’t worry, I'll let him take 
over when we go back on.’’ During the rest 
of the programme we heard wonderful jazz. 

After the concert we went to Paul Mares’ 
home for a jam session and playing with, and 
listening to, Bix was a really great thrill. He 
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sounded better in person than his records, if 
that was possible. Others who played in that 
session that evening were Snoozer Quinn 
who later joined the Whiteman orchestra, 
Frank Trumbauer, Izzy Friedman, Eddie 
Miller and Monk Hazel. Bix tired after we 
had played a while. He had to save his lip 
for the next show and Monk, who had been 
drinking, picked up Bix’s cornet and said, 
“* Bix, I’m going to play your chorus on Singing 
The Blues for you.”’ I’m not going to say how 
it came out, and I’m sure that if Monk had 
been sober he could have played it quite well, 
but however it sounded Bix enjoyed it very 
much. 

At that time Bix’s piano composition In A 
Mist had not yet been published and I had been 
trying to learn it from the records. I'd been 
having some trouble with it and | asked Bix to 
show me how it went. Bix sat down next to 
me at the piano and began playing the parts 
with which I’d been having trouble. | shall 
remember that piano lesson as long as | live. 

BIX WITH OLIVER. 

I’m sure that Bix enjoyed being at Paul 
Mares’ home that night as much as we enjoyed 
having him there. He had always had a great 
love for jazz as we played it in New Orleans 
and he listened to it as often as he could. 
““Cy ”’ Giraud tells me that whenever the 
N.O.R.K. were playing at the Friar’s Inn, Bix 
would come around and really enjoy it, and 
that he often sat in at the piano with them. 

Another tribute to his genius came one 
evening when Bix sat in with King Oliver's 


’ Band at the Plantation Club: Lynn Harrell, 


of Dallas, Texas, who was present that evening 
says that tears rolled down Oliver’s face and 
Oliver said that Bix was the greatest he had 
ever heard. Louis Armstrong who was play- 
ing second trumpet with Oliver at the time 
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was also high in his praises of the boy from 
Davenport. 

On another occasion Steve Loyacano and a 
band from New Orleans went to Indianapolis, 
Indiana, to play at a convention. Included in 
the band were Chink Martin, Leo Adde, 
Charlie Hartman, Johnny  Bayersdorfer, 
Johnny Miller and ‘‘ Scag ’’ Scaglione. To 
give the good citizens of Indianapolis an idea 
of the way things were done in New Orleans, 
the band embarked in an open lorry and were 
driven around the town playing as they went. 
A large crowd began following the band and 
someone began shouting ‘‘ Hey! Chink.’’ 
Chink looked around and saw Bix. It seems 
that Bix was playing at the Rainbow Casino 
Gardens where the convention was being held 
and had remembered Chink from the Friar’s 
Inn in Chicago when Chink was with the 
N.O.R.K. Bix was so excited over the way 
the New Orleans Band played that it was with 
difficulty that he managed to play with his own 
band that night. 

BIX ON RECORD. 

Unfortunately those of us who only heard 
Bix on his records can have no real conception 
of the man’s greatness. Lynn Harrell agrees 
with me that some of the greatest playing Bix 
ever did was unrecorded and was completely 
impromptu. He never played anything the 
same way twice. His voicing of chords and 
choice of notes is what makes him stand out 
most in my opinion. But there is still a great 
deal of pleasure to be found in listening to his 
records. I’m not going to attempt anything 
like a complete discography but would like 
to list some of my own favourites : 

Jazz Me Blues (Gennet-Brunswick 02203) 

Jazz Me Blues (OKeh-Parlophone R 2580) 

Singing The Blues (OKeh-Parlophone R 1838) 

Mississippi Mud (OKey-Parlophone R 2907) 

Somebody Stole My Gal (Columbia-Parlo- 

phone R 161) 
Sweet Sue (Columbia — with P. Whiteman 
9572) 
China Boy (Columbia — with P. Whiteman 
DC 177). 
These are just a few that have made a deep 
impression on me although | don’t think Bix 
ever made a bad record. 

So ends my own recollections of two great 
musicians. One left a treasury of gems on 
wax and the other lives only in the memories 
of a few old-timers. But | am certain that 
Emmet Hardy’s name will never be forgotten 
as the stories are handed down from genera- 
tion to generation of jazz lovers. In looking 
around for any printed matter about Hardy 
| find that Dave Dexter had a splendid story 
about him in which he quoted many famous 
musicians on Emmet. The story ran in the 
1st June, 1940 issue of DOWNBEAT. Bix 
was one of those quoted. After Emmet’s 
death Bix wrote Emmet’s mother in which he 
said, in part, ‘‘! will die happy if ever | can 
approach your son’s greatness.’’ Nappy 
LaMare, Ray Bauduc, Paul Mares, Ben Pollock, 
Benny Goodman, and Jimmy Dorsey are also 


LET’S GO JUNK-SHOPPING 


By BRIAN RUST. 


PROLOGUE. 

|" is now three years since | wrote, in PICK- 

UP, the series of articles about junk-shop 
records, which series was based on the con- 
tents of that now-rare work, ‘‘ Junk Shoppers’ 
Discography.’’ That series approached the 
subject from the point of view of the histories 
of the various labels, but it seems that in the 
past three years, a section of the collecting 
fraternity has sprung up that never saw either 
these 1947 writings of mine, or the booklet 
on which they were based. Therefore, at the 
invitation of the Editors, acting upon some 
kind suggestions from various young collec- 
tors, | am going to present month by month 
a new series of articles, designed to help the 
young and neophyte collector in his search 
through the junk shops of this country. 

The difference will be mainly that, in the 
new series, | will attempt to guide the reader, 
by way of a few brief notes, into buying what 
might be termed interesting records, and 
rejecting those which, for all their tempting 
labels, are not of any jazz value. | am also 
going to be perhaps a little snobbish, and 
assume that while the term jazz ’’ covers 
anything from Buddy Bolden’s mythical 
cylinder to Eddie Lang’s masterly accompani- 
ments to Ruth Etting’s corny boop-a-doop, 
it will not include anything but American 
performers. | will take the labels in alpha- 
betical order, and trust that the series will 
help to make interesting reading — and 
possibly even save the reader some shillings 
of hard-earned cash. 

ART OR SCIENCE ? 

But before | start next month on the A’s, 
| would like to make a few comments on the 
whole art—or science, if you will — of 
junking. | started following this fascinating 


among those who testify to Emmet’s greatness 
and stated that they had often heard Bix 
speak of Hardy and how much Bix liked his 
playing. 

To me Bix Beiderbecke was a great 

musician who loved music more than any- 
thing in this world. | can never speak his 
name with anything but reverence and 
admiration. You can imagine how | felt, on 
that seventh of August, 1931 when | received 
the telegram from Eddie Miller in New York 
saying that Bix had died. 
*There was one record supposed to have been 
made by Hardy. Monk says it was a crude 
home-made disc in cylindrical form for use on 
the ancient Edison machines. Ten years ago a 
search was launched for this rare record but to 
no avail. To-day it is still believed that someone 
may have it not realising its value. | have a few 
leads myself and if they should reveal something 
1 will notify Jazz Journal at once. 
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means of collecting records on February 18th, 
1936, and | know very well that there are 
many famous collectors, all good friends of 
mine, who trod the path many years before 
that date. These articles are not addressed 
to them ; | am writing now for, and at the 
request of, those collectors whose means are 
limited, who feel their experience more 
limited still, some of whom were even in their 
cradles when I first extracted an ODJB from 
a huge mass of utter rubbish, on my. second 
junk hunt, 

| have often heard this hobby of ours 
derided by those who should know better, as 
a waste of time. Why do they consider it a 
waste of time ? Mainly, ! think, because every 
time they have dropped in, quite casually, 
and not perhaps without a feeling of nausea, 
on their nearest junk shop, they have expected 
to find Black Pattis — or at least a few Johnny 
Dodds Victors or Bessie Smith flag-label 
Columbias, and have been disgusted to dis- 
cover, in the tottering stack of wax atop some 
rickety whatnot, nothing nearer to jazz than 
a cracked copy of Jean Goldkette’s Forgetting 
You. (The frequency with which this excellent 
record turns up is, of course, explained by 
the presence on the reverse of a lugubrious 
Sonny Boy). 


OLD AND RARE. 

When junking, it should always be remem- 
bered that the number of jazz discs, excluding 
the white New Yorkers who are outré now 
anyway, issued during the classic ’twenties, 
in England at least, was barely two hundred. 
These sold in relatively small numbers, were 
cut as a result from the catalogues by manu- 
facturers who swore they would never repeat 
the error of issuing any more, and conse- 
quently they are very rare. But always bear 
in mind that firms such as H.M.V. and Parlo- 
phone, who put out the cream of good jazz 
between them, did not press in dozens, but 
thousands, and since even the fabulous purple 
Parlophone race series (so-called) was avail- 
able from any dealer from March, 1927: until 
the end of 1931, a large percentage of the total 
pressed during five years must exist some- 
where, and sooner or later it will be dis- 
tributed, in ones and twos, to the junk shops 
and stalls of this country’s less favoured 
districts, and you may be the lucky man who 
will find a nest of these very records, all in 
E or even N condition. 


The Oriole buff-label series which followed 
during the summer of 1927 is very rare, 
mainly due to poor distribution, and bad 
reviews by one ‘‘ Needlepoint ’’ in the 
MELODY MAKER. He complained that the 
performances were hopelessly crude, and 
reminiscent of ‘‘ nigger jazz’’ of ten years 


(continued on Page 19) 
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UP RIVER. 
Dear Sirs, : 

At last there has been some word in Jazz Journal 
(apart from advertisements) about the Crane River Jazz 
Band. Namely a record review. Asa leading periodical 
in the jazz field | have always looked to Jazz Journal 
as asource of news. As far asthe above band is concerned 
it looks as though someone’s news sense has slipped up 
for | cannot recollect (please correct me if lam wrong, 
Mr. Editor) reading in JJ about this band which has 

xisted quite some time. 

: You he well ask why | am making all the fuss. The 
answer is simple. | — and a whole lot of others | know 
— think the CRJB is the greatest jazz combination ever 
to appear on the English revival scene. A bold state- 
ment ? Agreed. My reason for making it ? Easy. The 
CRJB are the only English jazz band who know what they 
want to do and are doing it — more than successfully. 

Admitted they are inspired by the Bunk-Lewis school 
(what English band does not model itself on American 
lines ?) but what a wonderful sound they create. They 
are possessed of the only jazz rhythm section in the 
country with lift (lam not including bop bands). Having 
decided, quite sensibly, that England is incapable of 
producing a Baby Dodds they do without a drummer. 

The numbers this band play are good, too. Not for 
them the proverbials. How about Don’t Go ‘Way 
Nobody, Saturday Night Function, Bobby Shaftoe and Play 
To Me Gipsy . . . to say nothing of the hit tune — Good- 
night Irene — in waltz time. There are ideas for you. | 
was highly amused when a well-known London jazz 
musician who was discussing Crane River music with me 
said : ‘‘ Let them play Over In Gloryland. That kind of 
number has nothing for the musician ’’ . . . What the 
hell ? Bands should surely consider their public i | 
would respectfully suggest, Mr. Editor, that you acquaint 
the British jazz fraternity with the CRJB. They deserve 
hearty commendation for their efforts. 

Having made up my mind some months ago to pen a 
few observations subject matter has been piling up so, 
space permitting, may | raise another topic ? ‘ 

This is of interest to all record collectors (with the 
possible exception of Mr. Brian Rust). It concerns 
acetate dubbings. Most collectors will have encountered 
the dust difficulty with these plates—the darn stuff 
seems to clog up dubbings in no time. The answer is 
simple and was given to me by an article in BRITISH 
PLASTICS. Combs passed rapidly through hair pick 
up paper — magnet style. The cause : static electricity. 
It seems that the friction between a gramophone needle 
and the acetate material on dubbings sets up a similar 
current. Hence the dust attraction. To combat this 
dubs should be wiped with a fairly damp cloth. Evidently 
the water earths the electricity (how | would not say). 
A few more rubs removes the dust.—G. W. GRAHAM, 
Sheffield. 

(As you will see from this issue, Mr. Graham, we heard the 
CRJB, even here in London. As to water earthing electricity, 
may we humbly suggest that whilst taking c beth you try 
handling some live terminals. You'll find that, right down 
to earth, man !—Eds.). 


DOWN RIVER. 
Dear Sirs, 

| feel | must write and congratulate you upon the 
courage which you have shown on various occasions in 
the past in calling to task some of our British Jazz critics 
and enthusiasts. Unfortunately they persist in their 
untimely and lavish praise of bands which more often 
than not have barely started to cut their teeth on jazz. 

| was recently a witness to the harm which may often 
be done to a promising Jazz Group by the over enthusi- 
asm of its more ardent admirers. A friend of mine who 
is a well-known figure in jazz circles took me to the 
Crane River Jazz Club to listen to the Crane River Jazz 
Band —a Group which | had not heard before. The 
adjectives which were lavished upon this Group before 
I had even entered the doors of the Club led me to believe 
that here, at last, was the ultimate in the British version 
of New Orleans style jazz. At any moment now, 
according to my friend, the Humphrey Lyttelton crown 
was about to topple into the gutter, from whence, 
apparently, it would hastily be retrieved to be shared 
with national acclaim gst the s of the Crane 
River Jazz Band. 

What, in fact, | heard during my evening at the Club 
was a group of enthusiastic boys doing their best to 
sound at least as different as they could from any other 
jazz group which we have in this country. Let me hasten 
to say that | wish them every success and | hope their 
efforts will lead them to great things ; but | feel that in 
all honesty this is the most that can be said for them at 
present. | feel sure that Ken Colyer would be the first 
to agree with me that musically he and his gang have a 
long way to go yet. Leaving Emperor Lyttelton entirely 
out of it, this Group does not as yet even begin to com- 


pare from a musical standpoint with the Mick Mulligan 
Band. The same sincerity and enthusiasm may be there 
in the playing of the Crane River Boys, but if you were to 
compare them musician for musician to the Magnolia 
Band, you would be forced to the same conclusion as you 
would have to draw in comparing the late lamented 
Bunk Johnson and his Band at the end of their reign, to 
the Louis Armstrong Hot Five or Seven at the height of 
their success. 

As | have said, | sincerely hope that the promise which 
is undoubtedly apparent in the Crane River Band will be 
fulfilled ; but let us please keep our sense of perspective 
in the matter and, whilst we give them every encourage- 
ment, let us not set them up on a monument until they 
are at least old enough to walk up the steps which lead 
to it.—MARK WHITE, Holborn, W.C.1. 
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MAN ON THE SPOT. 


Dear Sirs, 
Maurice Burman’s statement in the September issue 
that ‘‘ New Orleans jazz is... Uncle Tom music ’’ has 


aroused my ire. He has departed from objective 
criticism, and brought up the old and discredited (but 
unfortunately not unused) generality of the stereotype. 
Thus, *‘(New Orleans jazz) cries about the injustices 
done to the Negro "’ but ‘* Bop. . . does just the oppos- 
ite ; and Most of the pre-bop Negro musicians. . . 
acted the clown ’’ while ‘*‘ The 1950 coloured musician 
does nothing of the sort.”’ 

First, we must define Uncle Tom-ism. Perhaps | am 
wrong, but my conception is : (1) undue deference to 
the white man merely because of racial difference (being 
a ‘* good nigger,’’ as the Southern white calls it) ; and 
(2) acting the buffoon, including aping the white man’s 
stereotyped conceptions of ‘‘darky’’ or ‘‘coon”’ 
dialect and humour. Thus, Mr. Burman’s second point, 
about acting the clown, is definitely Uncle Tom-ism, but 
to me his first point, a distinction between protesting 
and challenging, is not inherent in the common usage 
of the term. 

The first of my definition is something which is a part 
of the South. Vestiges of it can be heard on the recent 
broadcasts of jazz from New Orleans, when the white 
leader calls the commentator ‘‘ Roger’’ while the 
coloured musicians call him ‘‘ Mr. Wolfe.’’ 

“* Acting the clown ’’ can be seen in Louis Jordan's 
“* Deacon Jones "’ act on the stage ; even, | am bound to 
admit, in some of Armstrong's on-stage antics and in 
numbers like Shine and Brother Bill. The modern stereo- 
type of the Negro includes the flashily-dressed, jive- 
talking zoot-suiter, and, applied to musicians, the fast- 
blowing, loud, honking or screeching saxist or trumpeter; 
what better examples of modern Uncle Tom-ism, then, 
than Cab Calloway hi-de-ho-ing in his zoot suit, Illinois 
Jacquet honking on his sax, or the excesses in dress, 
speech, and mannerisms attributed to some (I emphasize 
the some) of the bop musicians ? Hardly ‘* intelligent, 
dignified,’’ these last. Uncle Tom comedy is not res- 
tricted to dialect like ‘* on de sho’s ob de ribber Jo’dan.”” 

It is Mr. Burman’s generalisation in accusing only the 
pre-bop Negroes of acting the clown to which | most 
strongly object. | cannot comment on London’s West 
End musicians, except to say that British breeding has 
apparently been no less conducive to Uncle Tom-ism 
than Southern American. But the many pre-bop 
American Negro musicians whom | have heard in person, 
many of whom | have visited or talked with, have been a 
far cry from Mr. Burman’s stereotyped ‘* pre-bop 
Negro musician.’’ Two possible exceptions were Fred 
Moore, who accasionally sings a number like Ugly Chile 
or does his washboard act in a manner which seems 
Uncle Tom-ish to me, and Buster Bailey, who does some 
crowd-pleasing clowning with his clarinet. 1 personally 
do not object to this latter ; if all right for Brunis, why 
not for Bailey ? And are we to be denied the genuine 
humour of a Fats Waller on these grounds? In my 
limited personal contacts with Moore and Bailey, how- 
ever, | have found them not at all undignified. 

| would like to cite a few particular examples of 
“intelligent, dignified persons ’’ of the old school, of my 
acquaintance : the late Jimmie Noone, at San Antonio, 
Texas, in 1943 (the heart of Jim Crow country), who 
pointedly ignored a request from an army officer to play 
Cash For Your Trash and Big Fat Mamma (this individual 
was later heard to remark, ‘‘ That nigger’s not so hot *’); 
trumpeter Shirley Clay, who is not a Dixieland player, 
but spent most of his career with large bands like Carroll 
Dickerson, Earl Hines, and Don Redman (he played both 
lead and solo trumpet while with Hines, an exacting 
job) ; Jimmy Archey, a modest chap who has blown 
fine trombone for both large and small bands ; Omer 
Simeon, another unassuming musician with a wide range 
of experience, including several years with the modern, 
but pre-bop, Lunceford band, and whom we have 
entertained in our home; Tommy Benford; Luis 
Russell ; Eugene Sedric. Their conduct both on and off 
the bandstand is always a crédit to them and to their 
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race, and | am proud to have made the acquaintance, 
however slight, of these gentlemen, for true gentlemen 
they are. | have had no personal contacts with any bop 
musicians, but assume that most of them, indeed most 
Negroes in general, are sincere, intelligent, and 
dignified. 

Anent Mr. Burman’s first point, the blues are admit- 
tedly a music of protest, but what about High Society, 
Maple Leaf Rag, Fidgety Feet, Royal Garden Blues, etc.? 
Certainly in its day, this wasa different, challenging music. 
1 do not claim that bop is bad per se, or that it is music 
of the devil, or anything of that sort which is all too 
commonly heard (I merely happen to prefer and enjoy 
the blues and New Orleans jazz more), but think Mr. 
Burman is extremely naive in attributing reform virtues 
to bop which it could scarcely possess. Even if | were to 
grant that what he says is true, precisely how does 
“* challenging ’’ improve the lot of the Negro any more 
than merely “ protesting '’ ?—WALTER C. ALLEN, 
New Jersey, U.S.A. 


CASH FOR YOUR TRASH. 
Dear Sirs, 

| was surprised and dismayed to read Mr. Venables’ 
reply to my letter in the August issue, and to find myself 
described as ‘‘ of Preston.’’ 

| forget now if my military title was included on the 
letter, but the blame for my being connected with 
Preston, in any shape of form (and both are equally 
repulsive) lies entirely with the military powers of this 
nation, and | hastily disassociate myself from being ‘‘ of 
Preston."’ 

However, to business. Whilst hesitating to cross 
swords with such a redoubtable opponent as Mr. 
Venables (hallowed name indeed !) | would point out 
that my original letter contained only the ambiguity 
“*that jazz has produced."’ | made no mention of its 
jazz quality for | am not qualified to do so. Mr. Robert 
Goffin, however, shares my opinion of the disc (see his 
book : JAZZ) and | believe his stature in the jazz world 
is akin to that of Mr. Venables. 

So, where are we ? 

| can do no more than offer Mr. Venables a suitable 
cash adjustment if the record that he ‘‘ subsequently 
obtained ’’ is transferred to myself (providing the 
condition is reasonable). 

How about it, Mr. Venables ? If only to bring me to 
your way of thinking.—A. KIRKLAND, Shepherds Bush, 
London, W.12. 

(And 10%, for us, please !—Eds.). 
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SORRY, THIS MONTH ONLY. 
Dear Sirs, 

A short note to say a few words about the excellent 
discog layout you have been using recently. The George 
Mitchell job. was well laid-out, pleasing to the eye, and 
quite easy to check through. The Wingie job is — man, 
the Wingie job is out of this world — crazy ! man. 

Now if we could only have a discog in every issue — 
"twould be like Christmas every month. 

Please don’t close your One Sweet Letter to the 
writings of Little Brian. | really enjoy reading Young 
Brian defending his claim of having been the World’s 
Foremost Jazz Collector at the age of five months, before 
his pudgy little fingers could hold a 54-in. kiddy disc and 
before his pudgy little head could hold a catalogue 
number. | expect soon to hear of his going back, 
dianetic-like, beyond his birth in an effort to uphold his 
honour.—DAN L. MAHONY, New York, U.S.A. 
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WANTS THE DOTS. 
Dear Sirs, 

You have, from time to time, expressed your willing- 
ness to encourage the amateur British jazz musician. A 
glance at some of the back numbers of Jazz Journal 
reveals that, in the main, those who regularly shake the 
plaster off their local Jazz Clubs, are strangely mute 
when it comes to divulging their musical aims and 
ambitions via the printed word. This apathy might be 
explained by the fear of notoriety, or even by the 
difficulty of finding paper and pen at the same time. 
Whatever the reason, however, | do feel that your offer 
of encouragement has been rather churlishly ignored by 
the musicians who read Jazz Journal. 

To salve my conscience in this matter | would like to 
suggest that your encouragement could take the form 
of printing the melody and chord sequences of some of 
the more difficult jazz tunes. This, | feel sure, would be 
of great help to many amateur musicians who are, like 
myself, by now convinced that there are only a few 
thousand different ways of playing the Saints. 
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lam sure that one of your many erudite contributors 
would find little difficulty (and possibly much pleasure) 
in tracking down the publishers of, say She’s Cryin’ For 
Me, and having of course first obtained permission, 
arranging to have the chord sequence and melody 
reproduced in Jazz Journal. 

It occurs to me that this might benefit British jazz toa 
much greater extent than gentle Editorial hints to the 
effect that drummers shouldn’t hit wet tents with suet ; 
and from contributions to the effect that true jazzmen 
must be modest. 

| sincerely hope that other readers will back me up in 
this appeal. | know it would be of great assistance to my 
band and myself, and the idea may cause some of the what- 
in-hell’s a G7 brigade to seek enlightenment ; just 
supposing that’s a good thing.—MICK GILL, Nottingham. 

(This is a wonderful idea. We'll try and obtain permission 
if only one of our contributors will be erudite enough.—Eds.). 
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NEXT WORLD WAR. 

Dear Sirs, 

Can anyone tell me just why the myriad New Orleans 
‘* revival ’’ groups in this country seem to be wallowing 
in the crude-for-crudeness-sake policy ? Because they 
are attempting to reproduce New Orleans style, must 
the front-line blast their heads off and the rhythm 
section create a sound similar to that of advancing 
Prussian Infantry — both seemingly engaged in a battle 
to decide who shall gain honours for creating the most 
noise ? It is absolutely essential that in their clamorous 
efforts to reproduce faithfully a carbon-copy of the 
authentic style they play so badly out of tune ? 

Truly, this barrage of noise does, often enough, 
admirably cover up a lack of technique that would be 
woefully displayed if they attempted anything in say the 
Chicago style, although | am led to believe by some of 
the ‘‘ revivalists '’ that as long as a potential musician 
has enthusiasm he’s in—the question of technique 
matters but little ! | am the last person to decry any 
attempts by our local boys to join in the New Orleans 
revival movement, but right now the whole thing seems 
so completely out of perspective — noise would appear 
to be the keynote — not a healthy noise but one over- 
ridden with bum-notes, bad pitching and playing out of 
tune. To my mind these elements don’t add up to any- 
thing like New Orleans music. With the introduction of 
alittle more sanity and a great deal more technique there 
might be some hope for the English ‘* revivalists.’’ May- 
be the Bell Band will come to our aid again as they did on 
their first visit to this country. They still have a great 
deal to teach us and | sincerely hope that this lesson will 
not be in vain. 

If we must have so many of these New Orleans 
** revivalists '’ (and by heaven, it seems that we must !) 
then lets hear them doing some real credit to the style 
which they are upholding.—‘* Marcus  Vinicius,’’ 
Biggleswade, Beds. 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Fridays, 
Dutch Heuse Ballroom, Sidcup Road, Lee, S.E. 12. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ—Meetings Mondays & Thursday 
7-30 p.m., and Saturday afternoons, 11, Gt. Newport 
Street. W.1.. next Leicester Square Station. 


CRANFORD JAZZ CLUB—Every Tuesday, established 
nearly 2 years, over 500 members. Home of the Crane 
River Band. Piccadilly Line to Hounslow West. 81, 
98 and 222, buses to White Hart, Bath Road, Cranford 
Mddx. Membership 1/6d. Admission 


DELTA JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Sunday 7-30 p.m. 6, 
New Compton Street, off Charing Cross Road. 
THE CLUB WITH ATMOSPHERE ! 


ILFORD RHYTHM CLUB — Every Thursday, 7-30 
Cauliflower Hotel, Seven Kings. Record recital and 
session — Musicans invited to sit in. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesday 
evenings, The Onward Hall, 207 Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


TOTTENHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays 7-30 
p.m., Eagle Hotel, High Road, N. 17. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Bourme Hall, 287, High Road, Wood Green. 


YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB—Wednesday Evenings 7-30 
p.m. Adelphi Hotel, Leeds Briage, Leeds. 


(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 
Charges: 5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 


(continued from page 17) 


earlier, and | suspect that since his words were 
read by musicians nurtured on the symphonic 
and synthetic Whiteman-cum-Orpheans style, 
they did not guarantee a healthy sale for what 
remains one of the most remarkable series of 
records ever issued here. Nevertheless, even 
they can be found at times, especially in the 
London area. Up north they seem to be 
virtually unknown as far as junking them is 
concerned. 

Before leaving the subject of rarity, | might 
add that while junking for jazz, which is not as 
hopeless by any means as the jeremiads make 
out, you may find the old red label Gramo- 
phone Concert or Monarch records by great 
opera singers, with the angel and quill pen 
design, or you may unearth the Fonotipia 
label with its angel stamping records with a 
curious device like a thumbscrew. If you find 
any of these, they are worth taking, as collec- 
tors, myself included, will pay highly for large 
numbers of them in first-class condition. 

PLEASE RAISE YOUR HAT. 

Now a word or two about approaching the 
junk shops themselves. It should be hardly 
necessary to say that the owners appreciate 
politeness, and you should never peruse their 
stock, however handy, until you have asked 
the owner first. It is often a good plan to 
inquire the price first, too; they do not 
always tell you, but it is mortifying to be con- 
fronted with a perfectly good twelve-inch 
ODIJB, only to be told afterwards that it is 
either not for sale, or that it costs half a 
guinea on account of its age, and principally 
its size and even of its bulk. | am not suggest- 
ing that it wouldn’t be worth that much 
money, but when you’ve filled your bag and 
emptied your pockets of all but the fare home 
and fourpence-halfpenny, it comes as some- 
thing of a shock to be confronted with this 
situation, and great alacrity of thought is 
needed to cope with it. 

| find that it never pays to tell the junk 
dealer what you are looking for. They often 
ask you, in advance of producing their wares, 
what kind of record you need. This is just so 
that they can say they have none — and this 
is done because with time on their hands, 
they want to keep it there, or else they cannot 
be bothered to wait while you peruse fifty 
records and buy one at sixpence. So just be 
non-committal ; better still, in answer to 
such questions, say, as though you really 
couldn’t care less whether the OKeh you can 
see on top of the pile is by King Oliver or 
Vincent Lopez, ‘‘| just want a few old dance 
records, and a few vocals, and oddments like 
that.’’ Never take ‘‘No’’ for an answer, 
either. 

BEWARE OF THE SMELL. 

| pride myself on being a reasonably good 
actor, and can tug at the heartstrings of many 
a dealer by confiding, tearfully if necessary, 
though of course this should not be overdone, 
that | have come such a long way, that | 
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cannot afford to buy new records, and that if 
| hadn’t lost my rich aunt’s favour, my ticket 
home and my self-respect | wouldn’t be 
bothering the Great One anyway. | usually 
colour this illusion by wearing a grimy rain- 
coat, old shoes and a three-day beard. If | 
go by car, it is parked at least fifty yards from 
the premises to be inspected. 

Talking about the premises, it may be that 
you will be met at the door by a stench so 
overpowering as to make you doubt the 
wisdom of entering, lest you acquire a germ 
of some Oriental disease such as Discogra- 
pher’s Rot. If you can actually see a promising 
pile of discs, largely in bags, | suggest that if 
you light a cigarette — even if you do not 
smoke — it helps to make the perusal bear- 
able. If, on the other hand, you cannot see 
any records, it is safe to assume as a rule that 
a shop in such a filthy state will never yield 
any in decent condition, and you may easily 
spare yourself the discomfort of seeking them 
there. 

Always offer to help the dealer to get the 
records, and for this | suggest a few lessons in 
elementary furniture-removal ; similarly, 
put everything back as you find it, and don’t 
break discs and leave the bits lying about the 
place ; some shops are very tidy, and it does 
not engender goodwill to smash stock 
callously, even if it is only a dozen green 
Zonophones by Albert Whelan. 

SEX HINTS. 

If you can, take a young and pretty girl with 
you. She should be trained in the art of 
engaging the dealer with trivial talk while 
you wade through the discs, and since no 
dealer | have yet encountered can resist the 
sunny smile of a nice English girl, even if she 
can’t distinguish between Harry Mortimer 
and Bix, this is a foolproof system. | have 
been junking with some five different girls, 
tall and short, brunette and blonde, and the 
ruse has never failed yet. If, of course, you 
encounter a woman junk dealer, turn on the 
Errol Flynn-cum-Robert Beatty stuff with 
gusto, but with tact, and ignore your fair 
companion as though she were as inanimate 
as the plaster cast of Mark Antony, which is 
all that stands between you and the two-feet- 
high pile of wax. 

Now, on with the junk. For all the levity 
of the above lines, they are written sincerely, 
and so will the whole series be. 


MARBLE ARCH MUSIC STORE 
extend Christmas Greetings to all 
their friends and hope to see them 
many times during the coming year. 


87, Edgware Road, LONDON, S.E.18 
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MAMIE SMITH 


A VERY TENTATIVE DISCOGRAPHY OF HER OKEH RECORDINGS. 
RA 


WITH REGA ORCHEST 
4113 That Thing Called Love (Bradford) 
You Can't Keep A Good Man Down (Bradford) | 
AND HER JAZZ HOUNDS. 
4169 Crazy Blues (Bradford) 


It’s Right Here For You (Marion D Dickerson and “Alex Belledua j 


4194 Fare Thee Honey Blues (Bradford) A nee 
The Road Is Rocky (Bradford) a 
4228 if You Don’t Want Me Blues (Bradford) 
Mem'ries Of You Mammy (Bradford) 
4253 Don’t Care Blues (Bradford) 
Lovin’ Sam From Alabam (Bradford) 
JAZZ HOUNDS (No vocals). 
4254 Royal Garden Blues (Clarence Williams, 
Shim-me King's Blues Grainger) 
AND HER JAZZ HOUN 
4295 Jazzbo Ball (Marion Saciesen’ 
**U "’ Need Some Lovin’ Blues (Bradford) 
JAZZ HOUNDS (No vocals). 
4296 Old Time Blues (Dunn) .... 
That Thing Called Love (Bradford) 
4305 You Can’t Keep A Good Man Down 
Baby, You Made Me Face For You 
AND HER JAZZ BAND. 
4351 Dangerous Blues (Billy Brown) 
AND HER JAZZ HOUND 
4351 What Have | Done ? (Bradford) . 
AND HER JAZZ BAND. 
4416 Sax-o-phoney Blues (Milo Rega) . 
Daddy, Your Mama is Lonesome For You (C. Smith, B. ‘Schafer, 
urante 
4427 Mama Whip, Mama Spank If Her Daddy Don’t Come Home 
(Roy Turk, J. Russell Robinson) 
I'm Free, Single, disengaged, Looking For Someone To Love 
(Charles and Effie Tyus) 


MAMIE SMITH’S JAZZ HOUNCS 
(DOPE ANDREWS, Trombone, LEROY PARKER, Violin, PERRY BRADFORD, Piano, 
STICKIB ELLIOTT, Clarinet and JOHNNY DUNN, Trumpet.) 


7275-E 
7276-D 


7791-a's 
7790-a 


7959-c 
7789-c 
70101-C 
70085-B 
70111-B 
70112-B 


4445 
4446 
4471 


Wang Wang Blues (H. Busse, B. Johnson, G. t. 
Get Hot (A Siegel) 
Arkansas Blues (Spencer Williams, Anton Lada) .. 

Down Home Blues (Tom Delaney) 

Stop, Rest Awhile (L. W. Gilbert and T. Brymn) 

Weepin’ (Mamie Ringle) 


AND HER JAZZ HOUN 


4511 


Let's To (Mamie Smith, C. Smith, J. Durante) 


AND HER JAZZ BAND. 


4511 
4542 


4578 


Sweet Man O’ Mine (R. Turk, J. R. Robinson)... 

Oh, Joe ! Please Don’t Go (L. M. naga mated Briers) 
Sweet Cookie (Irwin Le Clerc) 

Doo Dah Blues 

Wabash Blues (Meinken, Ringle) . 

Awearyin’ Away The = (Roy Turk, Russell Robinson) 


4600 
AND HER JAZZ HOUN 


4600 
4623 


There’s Only One That Satisfies Me 
| Want A Jazzy Kiss = 
A Little Kind Treatment ... 


AND HER JAZZ HOUNDS. 
4630 


4631 
4658 
4670 


4856 


Accompanied by HARLEM TRIO (Bechet, c. Williams, Christian). 


4926 


oo Mama Blues (A. W. Brown, E. Nickel, Billie viteaat 
New Orleans (Vaughn de Leath) .. a 
Dem Knock Out Blues (George Butts) . 
Mean Daddy Blues (F. Hamburger, I. Bloom, J. Durante) 
Mamie Smith Blues (Mamie Smith and Milo Rega) ses 
Alabama Blues (Libbie Williams Mair) — 
Got To Cool My Doggies Now (Bob Schafer, Babe Thompson, 
Spencer Williams) 
You Can Have Him, | Don’t Want Him, Didn’t Love Him 
Anyhow Blues (William Tracey and Dan Dougherty) 
That Da Da Strain (Mamie Medina and Edgar Dowell) .. * 
Wish That | Could But | Can’t Forgive You Blues (Goodman 


and Rose) 
Don’t Mess With Me (Sam Goid) 
| Ain't Gonna Give Nobody None Of This Jelly Roll. (Spencer 
and Clarence Williams) 
The Darktown Flappers’ Ball (Bennie Grossman, Irving Mashof ) 
Sighing Around With The Blues (Milo Rega) . 
I’m Gonna Get You (Porter Grainger and Bob Ricketts) . 
You've Got To See Mamma Ev'ry Night (or You _ t See 
Mamma At All) aie Rose and Con oe 
Frankie Blues on 
The Road Is Rocky 


Lady Luck Blues (William Webber and Clarence Williams) 
Kansas City Man Blues (Clarence Johnson and Clarence Williams) 


Accompanied by CLARENCE WILLIAMS —— 


4935 


Good Lookin’ Papa (Clarence Williams) nei 


by piano. 


4935 


You Can’t Do What My Last Man Did (J C. Johnson and Allie 
Moore ve 


by piano (PORTER GRAINGER). 
4 


8024 


Plain Old Blues (Porter Grainger and Mamie Smith) . = 
Mistreatin’ Daddy Blues and Mamie Smith) 
Ramblin’ Blues ‘ie 
Cubanita 


JAZZ HOUNDS (No vocals). 


8030 
8036 
8072 


Carolina Blues (Dave Ringle) was 
Decatur Street Blues (Clarence Williams ‘and f. ‘A. Hammed).... 
Strut Your Material (Bob Miller) .. ; ois sn 
Stuttering (Pinkard) 

Those Longing For You Blues (Frank Westphal) _ 


With Instr tal Acc 
88644 


8915 
40019 


Don’t Advertise Your Man 

Keep A Song In Your Soul 

Golfing Papa (Raymond) 

Jenny’s Ball (Reed) 

Do It, Mr. So And So 
NOTES. 


COLLECTOR’S STUFF 


70142-a 
7 


70730-a 
70790-B 


70791-B 
70825-B 


70809-a 
71080-B 


71079-B 
086-B 


71112-B 
71161-c 


1725-B 
726-B 


71680-B 


71675-B 


71727-a 
71759-a 


70469-B’s 
70468-B 

70792-a’s 
70777- 


70778-c’s 


404866 
404853 
404851-A 
404852-A 


1. Apart from the titles embraced by 8864 and 8915, which were made on 19th 
February, 1931, everything else was recorded on uncertain dates in the period 
1920 to 1923 

2. The first four couplings at least were issued in Canada on Phonola with exactly 
corresponding catalogue numbers. 

3. Jenny's Ball (404852 on 8915) was released on PaE R1195. 

4. The two recordings of That Thing Called Love (4113 and 4296) certainly differed, 
and the same can be fairly assumed of The Road Is Rocky (4194 and 4856), and 
You Can't Keep A Good Man Down (4113 and 4305). 


5. We appeal for details of missing matrix bers and ¢ 


s, for exact 


recording dates and for any reliable personnel data beyond what is to be found 


in standard reference works. 


And we add that the discography, so far as it 


goes, has been compiled substantially from records which, at one time or another, 
were in our possession. 


OWEN BRYCE 


sends Orreelings lo man 


23, THOMAS STREET, LONDON, S.E. 18 


Best Wishes for 
und the Nev: 

frou 

THE CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND. 


from 


Cheestous Greetings for Christmas and the 
hos New Year to all Jazz Lovers 


Harry Gold znd the Pieces of E'gkt. 
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By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


CHRISTMAS. 

- can scarcely have escaped your notice that 
Christmas is coming. On the whole we 
rather approve of Christmas. It is about the 
one occasion in the year when even quite 
complicated people take a pride in being 
thoroughly conventional. You find the 
Minton Boys tapping their feet delightedly 
to dear old Debroy Somers’ Savoy Medleys. 
Fierce and intractable critics of obscure 
trends in eclectic music put on paper hats and 
do Knees up Mother Brown with other people’s 
wives. Earnest students of Bach are caught 
whistling ephemeral tunes to the accompani- 
ment of the B.B.C.’s most tremulous cinema 
organs. Old enemies clink glasses and wish 
each other well with heartfelt sincerity. Mr. 
Davis wouldn’t know what a matrix number 
was if you showed him one, and Mr. Clarke 
refuses to argue with anybody about anything. 
The English — which, without prejudice, 
includes, for this purpose, the Scots, the 
Irish and the Welsh, who have lived in 
contact with them so long that they have 
picked up many of their habits —are a 
strangely adaptable race. Those without 


the charmed circle of this fairest isle some- 
times accuse them of hypocrisy simply because 
they fail to appreciate the quality of the 
English character. It disturbs them to see, 
for instance, the leaders of two English 
political parties, straight from acrimonious 
exchanges across the floor of the House, 
meeting socially on terms of the greatest 
amiability and with evident mutual pleasure. 
They feel that either the enmity or the 
amiability must be feigned. In fact, of course, 
both are equally genuine. In consequence, 
in spite of their cooking and their attitude 
towards some aspects of the arts, we insist 
that the English are a highly civilised people. 
Almost alone in this troubled world they have 
the knack of separating the general from the 
particular and the public from the personal. 

And Christmas is the most particular and 
personal festival of the English year. It is 
the time of all others when the Englishman 
thinks of his fellows as men instead of mani- 
festations. 

So Clarke and Davis, as Englishmen as 
distinct from spare time journalists, send 
their sincere greetings to all their friends of 


Jazz Journal, and mean them, every 
word, notwithstanding the fact that they 
may be contradicting them again right, left 
and centre in the very next issue. To Traill 
and Cundall, longest-suffering of Editors, who 
have to answer for the consequences of our 
numerous heresies and unorthodoxies. To 
Lightly and Politely, with warm thanks, not 
only for stimulating controversy, but for 
some of the most thoughtful and penetrating 
criticism of jazz written these days. To Steve 
Race, for many a much appreciated thrust, and 
for constant pleasure in his pianisms. To 
Derrick Stewart-Baxter, for the enthusiasm 
he always brings to his subject. To Brian 
Rust for his sterling research work into the 
sort of collectors’ problems which fascinate 
us. To the readers who send us information 
and queries and to those who don’t. To 
those who write to say how much they like 
our stuff, and to those who write to say what 
guff it is. To those who agree with us and to 
those who consider us fossilised. 

In short, a very Merry Christmas to all of 
you, followed by a prosperous and contro- 
versial New Year. 


W 


THE ORIGINAL ZENITH BRASS BAND 


If | ever cease to love/Salutation March 


‘Taint Nobody’s Biz-ness if | do/Bugle Boy march 


THE JOHNNY DANKWORTH SEVEN 
Perhaps/Get Happy _... 
Lament & wild dance from the 

Don’t blame me (Voc. by Frank Holder) 

ERROLL GARNER 

Love for sale/Don’t worry about me 


JAMES MOODY AND HIS COOL CATS 


Out of nowhere/These foolish things 
EARL HINES TRIO/SOLO 
Honeysuckle rose (Trio) / Sugar (soto) 


* * 


Ask at your local record store for these discs, if your dealer dees not stock them—ask him to, or, we will send them direct to you 


Fiquive 
REC ORDS 
XMAS 


ZOOT SIMS AND HIS FIVE BROTHERS 


.. 10-101 Yellow duck 10-107 

rn ZOOT SIMS AND HIS THREE BROTHERS 
10-103 
Conway Suite/ CHARLIE PARKER SEXTET/QUINTET 

5-010 Quasimodo/Dewey Square 10-108 
10 104 CHARLIE PARKER QUINTET 

a Bird of Paradise/Dexterity 10-109 
10-105 WILD BILL’S STOMPERS 

Eccentric/Baby won’t you please come home 10-110 
. 10-106 (Voc. Bertha Chippy Hill) 
ALWAYS THE BEST IN JAZZ * * 
C.0.D. 


ESQUIRE RECORDS 


76, Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, London, W.C.1. 
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(continued from page 6) 


the dullest | have ever heard. On / Got A 
Head Like A Rock in particular, the flaws are 
very noticable — they even play through a 
number of Josh’s vocal breaks (as Steve Race 
points out in MUSICAL EXPRESS). Person- 
ally | cannot see the point of providing White 
with a rhythm section, however good. Josh 
has proved on numerous records (and on 
the stage) that his intimate style needs nosuch 
support. On his first sides for London, Josh 
is again accompanied by a rhythm section, but 
the musicians are in a very different class. 
Our own Steve Race is there (and how 
beautifully and sympathetically he plays) and 
so is that fine bass player, Jack Fallon. If 
White must have an accompaniment other 
than his own guitar, | don’t think he could 
have chosen better musicians anywhere (I 
expect a pint for this plug Steve !). Foggy 
Foggy Dew is charming (although | prefer the 
delightful record Benjamin Britten and Peter 
Peers made for H.M.V. of this English folk 
song). Like A Natural Man is the work song 
Josh sang in his picture ‘* The Walking Hills *’ 
and he sings it magnificently. A word of 
praise for the wonderful recording job. | 
await the rest of the London discs with 
eagerness. 

Perhaps the best available issue of White is 
on Melodisc, Mean Mistreatin’ Woman/Baby, 
Baby. Here he just sings unaccompanied 
(except for his guitar, of course) and | think 
most readers will agree with me, this is one 
of his finest performances. 

* * * * 

True to their promise Melodisc have also 
issued a Lonnie Johnson record. Regular 
readers of these jottings will recall that | have 
been urging the powers-that-be to do some- 
thing about the Johnson situation. Lonnie is 
‘one of the greatest living blues singers and a 
record by him has been long overdue. The 
sides chosen by Melodisc are Rocks In My Bed/ 
Solid Blues. The latter has that fine pianist 
Blind John Davis, and he plays extremely well 
throughout. In spite of the label’s assurance, 
Blind John is not to be heard on Rocks In My 
Bed, which is the slightly better of the two 
sides. Lonnie recorded roughly the same 
thing for Victor under the title Get Yourself 
Together (Vi 20-2903 and BB 8530). The 
Melodisc has been dubbed from a very noisy 
original which may disturb some buyers. 
Nevertheless, | think the record is a fine 
example of Lonnie Johnson’s singing (and 
playing) and is worthy of your shillings. For 
those of you who are interested, the record- 
ing date for these two titles was July 15th, 
1946. Other titles from this session which are 
available for issue over here are : /’m In Love 
With You (487) Drifting Along Blues (488) 
Tell Me Why (491) Blues For Everybody (493) 
In Love Again (494) Blues In My Soul (495). 
Masters 493 and 495 are guitar solos. 


* * * * 


Blind John Davis is also a fine blues singer as 


well as a grand blues pianist. He has recorded 
some sides for Vocalion. | have the following 
titles in my files. There may be others : 

Vo 04079 Booze Drinking Benny/Jersey Cow 

Blues. 
Vo 04189 Alley Woman Blues/Got The 
Blues So Bad. 
Vo 04580 Anna Lou Breakdown/I Have My 
Josephine. 
As an accompanist Davis can be heard on many 
sides by Tampa Red, Jazz Gillum, Sonny Boy 
Williamson and Big Bill Broonzy. Blind John 
is one of the many fine coloured blues men 
who has not had the recognition he so richly 
deserves. 
* * * * 

Charlie Allen of Seaford wishes to know the 
recording date of Big Boy Cruddup’s Cool 
Disposition (D4-AB-340-1A)/Keep Your Arms 
Around Me (D4-AB-343-1A) on BB 34-0738. It 
is 15th December, 1944, Charlie, and the 
drummer was Melvin Draper. This was a four 
title session, the other sides being Who’s Been 
Foolin’ (D4-AB-341-1), Rock Me Mama (D4- 
AB.342-1) both issued on BB 34-0725. Crud- 
dup plays the electric guitar as well as singing. 
Now, this instrument is one of my chief 
aversions, but | have to admit, Mr. Cruddup 
does play the damned thing pretty well. 

* * * + 

By a strange coincidence (and it is nothing 
more, | assure you) most of the artists 
recommended by this column for issue, have 
found their way into the lists of the various 
companies (Lead Belly, Josh White, and 
Lonnie Johnson to mention only three). 
Unfortunately one of the best modern blues 
singers (modern in that he is a new singer, and 
not modern in style of singing) has yet to be 
represented by a record in this country. In 
July, 1949 | drew attention to a fine disc by 
Crown Prince Waterford on American 
Capitol Weeping Willow Blues/Move Your 
Hand Baby (Capitol 40074). | see no reason 
to alter what | wrote then : ‘‘ Quite the most 
exciting blues record | have heard for some- 
time. Waterford is a wonderful singer and 
most versatile. Move Your Hand is a fast, light 
hearted blues with the Prince doing a swell 
job on the rather risqué lyrics. There is also 
some superb boogie style piano which drives 
the whole thing along with tremendous 
impetus. The backing is asad mournful blues 
beautifully sung by Waterford. 

Capitol have proved that they are willing 
(if not too eager) to issue blues records (for 
proof they have given us a Lead Belly, several 
by Julia Lee, a Big Sis Andrews and a Tiny 
Brown — a fine disc this latter) and | see no 
reason why we should not have the Water- 
ford. How about dropping a line to the 
Capitol company ? 

* * * * 

A few more sides have been identified from 
the Varsity Race list. 6021 Sing It’s Good For 
You (c1851-2A)/This Is The Chorus of a Song 
(c1852) on Varsity as Harlem Wildcats and 
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Crown as Joel Shaw and his Orchestra. This 

is the Gene Kardos band. It is quite possible 

that other items under the Joel Shaw pseu- 
donym are by Kardos. 
VARSITY RACE LIST (Continued). 

6042 Down South Blues (G18218)/Blue Day 
Blues (G18217) on Ch 16452 (or 16482) by 
Scrapper Blackwell. 

6043 Lighthouse Blues (14977)/The Old World 
Is In A Hell Of A Fix (c1722). Also on Ge 
6828. By The Southern Blues Singers. 
First side by vocal quartet. Reverse is a 

e— sermon with congregation. 

6044 Thirty-Eight (G16266)/Diamond Ring 
Blues (G16289). Also on Ch 15972 by Jim 
Jam. This is Walter Taylor. Thirty-Eight 
is a vocal duet, and is, in my opinion, much 
the better side. Diamond Ring Blues is a 
solo vocal with guitar and washboard and 
is below average. 

6045 Can’t Get Enough/Good And Hot. Also on 
Ch 16756. The Girl Friend. This is Clara 
Burston. 

6046 Travelling Blues (16609) I’m Long Gone 
(16966) by The Scarce Crow. First side is 
session mate to first side of 6024, and first 
side of 6041, so presumably contains Jabbo 
Smith on trumpet. Reverse is a vocal duet 
with piano accompaniment. Once again | 
ask, who is The Scarce Crow ? This 16609 
session sounds very familiar. 

6047 Everybody’s Man Is Mine (16861-D1)/ 
Monkey Blues (16862-D1) by Alura Mack, 
accompanied by piano and guitar. Not the 
same artist as Alma Mack. Average singer 
with fine piano accompaniment. First side 
slightly the better of the two, but piano on 
Monkey Blues very good. 


(continued on Page 24) 
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~Jreelings 
from 
Doug Dobell & George Ellis 
at 


77, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


(GER. 4197) Member JR.R.A. 


DON’T MISS OUR SPECIAL ENLARGED 
XMAS MAILING LIST—IT’S GREAT!! 
WE HOPE TO SUPPLY MORE OF THE 
JAZZ RECORDS Y O U WANT DURING 


1951. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th December. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of the month. 
Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


N — New. G — Good. S — For Sale. 
E — Excellent. F — Fair. T — For Trade. 
Vv — Very Good. P — Poor. A — For Auction. 


Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/8. 
For Advertisers’ Index see page 24. 


DISPOSALS. 


0 ee 


, ORY, KID. 
AUCTION. 
oo. . Cry’s Creole Tromb /O. Dixieland Cres N 10/- 
AUSTIN, LOViE. discs Columbia album N 40/- 
‘ n Alley Blues/Merry Makers’ Twing . AM N - 
Deb PaE N 3/- DAD Count Blues Jelly Bean Blues ... UHCA N A 
“ 3 Honey You Don’t Know Poor Boy Co VG 8/6 ROB nAanusanie pavOn: Me A Man UHCA N A 
BECHET, SIDNEY (Wilbur). Song Of Night Lime Juice Sor N 8/6 
oe =) Four discs in Columbia album ... N 40/- MOO SAMPSON, SAM ORCHESTRA. 
BLYTHE, JIMMY. The Sheik/ Whispering : PdG N 9- 
Adams Apple/Mess Around Cen N 10/- BRY SMITH, BESSIE. 
- Ci N 7/6 BRY Four discs in Columbia album ... N 40 - 
Graveyard Blues/Jailhouse Blues Co VG 
Saturday Evening Blues/What Can | Do Cir N 7/6 = BRY Bowevil Blues/Moonshine Blues Co VG 7)- 
Sorrow Blues Rockin’ Chair Blues Co VG T/A 
i East Coast Trot/Chicago Buzz ... Cen N A DIC anne Blues Co G TIA 
oe) CRAWLEY, WILTON. War Horse Mama/Cold Weather Papa Co E 126 
Broken PaE E 8/6 ROB SMITH, TRIX 
AVISON, WILD BILL. 
And Hotter Than That Esq E 4/- DAD MF N A 
2 Mad Dog Flat Foot HICA N Dic Stomp) Kentucky Blues ... Jc N 13/6 
My Girl Sweep 'Em Clean HJCA N A DIC La Lu Girl/If It Wasn’t BB E 10/- 
Brush Stomp Get 'Em Again .. BRS N 10/- BRY TRUMBAUER, FRANKIE. 
— | DUMAINE JAZZOLA EIGHT. Singin’ The Blues/Bixology a, oe, 
Franklin Street Blues/Red Onion Drag HJICA N A DIC Junto Man/imAUMistli.. BrE N 5/- 
ny THOMAS, HENRY (Ragtime Texas). 
orget It Mama/Ceen Drun Run Mollie/ Honey Won't You . Vo VG 10/- 
Walk By Myself/Outside Man Davis _E £2 BRY TOWNSEND, HENRY. 
: Lovers’ Lane Black Wolf Album | Mistreated Blues Poor Man Blues Am N 12/6 
a» Fisherman Blues Gin Mill Sal ; UNDERWOOD, SUGAR. 
FEATHER STAR BAND. Davis Street Blues;/Dew Drop Alley Bil N 10/6 
aaa es Blues DeE G 2/6 DAD VENUTI, JOE 
ELDS, ED. 
an Green/Mighty Blue. OK 9/- ROB NA 
I PCATS. ; 
— Didn't He Ramble/Fidgety Feet TFK N  10/- JOR 
Weary Blues/O.D. One-Step TFK N 10/- JOR Trombone Rag/Sunburst Rag .. ae wc E 10/- 
, =) HENDERSON, ROSA. 1 Big Bear Stomp/Working Man Blues ... wc E 10/- 
4 W. Indies s Blues /Clearing House Br E 10/6 ROB WHITEMAN, PAUL. 
HODES, BRY My Pet (Bix)... HMV E A 
2 Jaz Band Bal Ball/Farewell Blues JR N 10/- WINDY RHYTHM KINGS. 
You & Right Vo VG 5/- ROB South African Blues Piggly Cen N A 
JOHNSON, MAE. AINLEY, HENRY. 
Lon Gorea Make Change Sun oN 9/6 ROB 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 
2 Worryin’ OK E 7/6 ROB Do You Know What It Vi N/E 
» CLAUDE. Sleepy Down South PaE N/E 
anama/S. Africa Blues Cir 7/6 BRY High Society 3 HMV NE 5 
Bab BB VG 8 ROB Sweet Little Papa Big Fat Ma ... Any N/E S 
ROLL Made Me Love/lrish Black Bottom Any N/E S 
» JEL Big Butter And Egg/Sunset Cafe Any N/E 
@ Ponchartrain/Little Lawrence Vi N 9/- BRY Got No Blues/I'm Not Rough Any NE $ 
Red Hot Pepper,/Deep Creek ... Vi N 9- BRY Potato “em Dawn Any N/E 
Panama/Sweet Substitute Gen N 9/- BRY Wild Man Blues/Gully Low Any NIE. S$ 
Sidewalk Blues/Deadman Blues Vi N 9/- BRY King Zulus/Lonesome Blues Any N/E S 
Dead Man Blues/Sidewalk Blues Vi N A DIC Heeble Jeabies/Pacatettead Any N/E S 
2 Ponchartrain/Little Lawrence Vi N A DIC the Barrel Any N/E S 
Deep Creek/Red Hot Pepper ... Vi N A DIC My Heart/Cornet Chop Suey .. Any N/E S 
Burn Iceburg/Pretty Lil | by & Blue Again, Walk My Baby Home PaE 
=) Fish Tail Blues/High Society Re N A DIC Lover Has Gone Sleepy Time ... PeE N/E S 
Someday Sweet/London Blues ... HJCA N A DIC BAKER, BELLE 
Dixie Home/ That's Like It HJCA N A DIC Any Any N 
~@ Four discs Victor album ae N 40/- MOO BECHET, SIDNEY. 
Five discs Commodore album N 48/- MOO Shag/Found New Baby BB NIE Ss 
a Hyena Stomp/Billy Goat Bil N 10/6 ROB BEIDERBECKE, BIX 
Blue Blood/Mushmouth ... Bil N 10/6 ROB Somebedy Scole My Girl PaE N/E S 
& Gambling Jack/Crazy Chords Bil N 10/6 ROB ny HMV NE 5S 
Sidewalk Blues/(Swamp Blues) HMV E TIA. STE PaE 
a Sidewalk Blues Deadman Blues Vi N 12/6 STE BELL, 
| onan issue Vi E T/A STE Any PaA N/E 
-O.R.K. 
Tin Roof Blues/Panama ... BE 4/6 DAD BERTRAND" S WIZARDS. 
| indiana/Darktown Strutters CoE E TIA. STE CARR, LEROY.” N/E S 
Toddlin’ Blues Pa ROB Blues Before Sunrise N/E S 
o OLIVER, KING. COLUMBO, RUSS. 
a London Cafe Blues Camp Meeting ne HJICA N A DIC Any N 
oem ! Ain’t Gonna/Room Rent Blues HJICA N A DIC CROSBY, BING. | 
“ Alligator Hop/Crooked Blues Cen N A DIC My Waman ; Br1308 
@ Dippermouth, Canal Street Blues Br N A DIC Shadawe on Window Br1304 
ee I’m Gonna Way/Mandy Lee Blues Br N A DIC Summer Coming On Br1349 
Sweet Baby Doll/Mabel’ Dream HJICA N DIC Leara-To Br1562 
Chattanooga Stomp/New Orleans CoF N BRY Love Me Tonight Br1344 
- ORIGINAL CREOLE STOMPERS. 466 
Eh. La Bas/Up Jump Devil AM E 76 BRY 
ORIGINAL ZENITH BRASS ‘BAND. . 
"Taint Nobodys’ Buzness, Bugle Boy Cir E 106 BRY (continued overleaf ) 
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BRY Wee 
DIC 
DIC 
JOR 
JOR 
MOO 
BRY : 
BRY 
STE 
STE 
DIC 
STE 
ROB 
DIC 
DAD 
ROB 
ROB 
ROB 
DIC 
BRY 
BRY 
BRY 
DIC 
DIC 
GRA 
PRI 
ANO 
ANO 
ANO 
ANO 
ANO 
ANO 
ANO 
ANO 
ANO 
ANO 
GOU 
GOU 
PRI 
PRI 
PRI 
GAR 
BIR 
BIR 
DIC 
DIC 
DIC 
DIC 
CIC 
DIC 
DIC 


RAY. Nx 
What Do! Care... DIC O.D.J.B. 
Lawd, Night Too Long DIC oO. CREOLE STOMPERS. 
Let’s Do It PaE R331 N DIC OLIVER, KING. 
Spell Og Blues... Pae R385 N DIC Room Rent Blues/I Ain’t N/E S$ GAR 
ECLIPSE ALLEY FIVE. Jazzin’ Babies Any N/E S GAR 
Girls All Love/Bucket Got Cir NYE 5 LEE Working Man/Riverside Any N/E GAR 
ESTES, SLEEPY JOHN. Camp Blues ... wis Any N/E GAR 
Jailhouse Blues/Mary Come Home ... ... DeA N/E S$ LEE Sweet Baby Dol Any 2 GAR 
GONELLA, DIXIE SYNCOPATERS. j 
E Flat Blues PaE N/E S$ PRI Any N/E § GAR 
HILL, BERTHA CHIPPIE. ony, 
Around The Clock /Black Market Cir N/E LEE Any N/E PRI A 
HOWARD, DARNELL. and Cres DAD 
i Any Sar N/E S GAR PASADENA JAZZ SOCIETY. 
HYLTON, JACK. Bill Bailey eos Tou E DAD 
of Sunshine HMV N DIC Susiana PaE R337 N DIC 
Som HMV DIC if tH PaE E6148 N DIC at 
IPANA TROUBADOURS. PORT “OF “HARLEM SEVEN. 
I'll Get By Co5391 N DIC Pound The Blues . BN N/E S JON 
Rose Of Co5541 N DIC Blues For Tommy BN N/E JON a 
JONES, BILLY. PRIMA, LOUIS. : 
JONES, CURTIS. RAEBURN, BOYD. 
Palace Blues/Lonesome Bedroom Vo N/E S LEE Any Any DIK 
STAN. RAYMOND DANCE ORCHESTRA. 
CapA N/E DIK Brown Sugar Reg N/E GAR 
LEDBETTER, HUDDIE. = NSON, BILL. 
Bolweevil Blues/De Kalb Mus N/E S BIR N DiC 
Goodnight trene N/E S BIR ROLLINI, ADRIAN. 
LEWIS, TED. Nagaszki ... HMV N/E §S PRI 
Dallas Blues NE S PRI Honeysuckle Rose ve HMV N/E S PRI 
Yellow Dog Blues Any N/E PRI SENTER, BOYD. 
SMITH, BESSIE. 
MACHITO. SOUTH, EDDIE. 
Any Mer N/E S DIK Eddie’: Blues/'Georgia Brown ... «Vii N/E JON 
MANONE, WINGY. TRUMBAUER, FRANK. @ 
Any RZ N/E S$ PRI Cut-Out DAV 
MARES, PAU 
Golden Leaf Strut PaE N/E PRI TUCKER, SOPHIE. Any N DIC @ 
af MEMPHIS JUG BAND. WALLER, FATS. 
Kansas City Blues DAD HMV BD Deletions HMV DAV 
MEZZROW, MEZZ. Any with Ad. Hall abs HMV N DIC 
Any RZ N/E PRI WATTERS, LU. 
Many GRA WE THREE. 
MILLER, PUNCH. Subs GRA 
: West End Blues Ses E DAD WHITEMAN, PAUL. 
MORTON, JELLY ROLL. High N DIC 
NEISON WHITEMAN’S RHYTHM BOYS. 
Any ‘ Any N DIC Any N DIC 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 
W. Dick, 4 Ravensbourne Terrace, JOR : 
South Shields, Co. Durham. 
EKE: N. Ekendahl, Jarlavagen 29, Gavle, LEE: 
Sweden. 


ANO: A. N. Another, 6 Kennel Close, DIK : 
Ascot, Berks. 


BIR: OD. G. Birchfield, 63 Longland Road, 
Eastbourne, Sussex. 


H. Jordan, 131 Warwards Lane, 
Selly Oak, Birmingham, 29. 


H. W. Leech, ‘‘ Fieldview ’’ Lower 
Street, Grundisburgh, Ipswich. 


beled 


Ras 


FOA: K. Foale, ‘‘Morwenna’’ 6 Efford 
BRY : Granville Road, Road, Higher Compton, Plymouth. MOO : Avenue, 
GAR: H. Gardner, 55 Durban Avenue, 
DAD: L. H. David, 9 Glamorgan Street, Dalmuir, Glasgow. PRI: A.J. M. Price, ‘‘ Greygarth ’’ The > 
Barry, Glam. GOU: P. H. Goulding, 10 Gordon Road, Holloway, Alvechurch, Nr. B’ham. pou 
DAV: G.H. Davies, 25 Fullwood Crescent, Manor Park, London, E.12. ROB: W. B. Roberts, 61 North Saughton “= 
Holly Hall, Dudley. GRA: D. Gray, 292 Bath Road, Kettering, Road, Edinburgh, 12. e 


Northants. 
JON: R.A. Jones, 30 Truro Road, Wood 
Green, London, N.22. 


DIC: OD. Dickinson, 62 Clifton Road, 
Sutton Coldfield, Warwicks. 


STE: H. Stewart, 132 Finchley Road, 
London, N.W.3. 
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incoherent notes month after month, and to 


6048 Slow Up Papa (199a-1)/Some Day You'll 
Come Back To Me (111a-1) by Gladys 
Johnson accompanied by cornet and piano. 
Information needed. 

There will be more of the Varsity Race 
List next month. 

* * * * 

Before | conclude the column for this 
month, | would like to say a few words of 
thanks to all those kind people who have been 
so nice to my wife and me on our various 
visits to London during the past twelve 
months. It means a lot to feel that we have 
not been too much of a nuisance. Our 


special thanks must go to Bert and Stan Wilcox 
and The London Jazz Club — we have had 
some wonderful times there ; to Viv and 
Art Sanders and the members of The Wood 
Green Jazz Club — their hospitality has been 
overwhelming ; to Freddy Randall (a wonder- 
ful guy) and Cooks Ferry Inn. We've heard 
some good jazz and drunk some good beer 
there. Lastly to the two chaps who run the 
Worcester Park Jazz Club (sorry | don’t know 
your name fellers) a large thank you. We 
look back on two very pleasant evenings 
listening to Mulligan and Melly. It has been 
fun knowing all of you. Toall readers of these 
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all my critics (I can’t please everyone) A Very 
Merry Christmas and plenty of jazz in the 
year to come. 

TAILPIECE. 

“Bop is, in fact, the young people’s 
equivalent to Knees Up Mother Brown, spon- 
taneous and enjoyable.’’ (Bandleader Les 
Ayling in an interview with THE EVENING 
ARGUS, Brighton). So now we know just 
what Bop is from a musician who plays it. | 
doubt very much if Steve Race or Maurice 
Burman would agree ! 


© © © © © © © © © 6 6 © 
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KEN, DOUG, ANN, DICKIE ana 
+ + + + foish pou a filerrp Christmas + + + + 


and hope that youll buy your presents for your friends — 
and yourselves — at the 


4? INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 
-Fe Special Christmas Offer!!! THOUSANDS of Imported Jazz Records at 
LOWEST PRICES. 
a @ DAVISON, BECHET, OLIVER, BROONZY, ORY, MORTON, DODDS, 
2 ARMSTRONG, PARKER, GARNER, GETZ, NAVARRO, GILLESPIE, Ete. 

ys 9 Send NOW or call in for lists of Record & Book bargains. 

INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 
| @ THE JAZZ STORE IN THE HEART OF LONDON 


CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, w.c. 2. 


TELEPHONE: TEMPLE BAR 2315 NEXT TO LEICESTER SQUARE UNDERGROUND STATION 
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TEMPO 
RECORD SOCIETY 


9, Piccadilly Arcade, S. W. 1. 


Exclusive to Oempo - Graeme 
Bell’s own SWAGGIE records! 


Graeme Bell's Australian Jazz Band 


Sobbin’ Blues/Wolverine Blues A78 

Georgia Camp Meeting/Play It A Long Time Papa A79 
and, through the courtesy of SUMMIT records:- 

Winin’ Boy Blues/Flat Foot 
Also, new titles by 
Turk Murphy's Jazz Band 

New Orleans Stomp/Trouble In Mind A 80 

The Curse Of An Aching Heart/1919 Rag ... A 81 

Waiting For The Robert E. Lee/Struttin’ 

With Some Barbecue A 82 


Mick Mulligan's Magnolia Jazz Band 


How Long How Long Blues/The Curse A84 

Down In Honky Tonk Town/Skid-dat-de-dat A8s 
The Firehouse Five Plus Two 

Everybody Loves My Baby/Brass Bell A 87 

Riverside Blues/Red Hot River Valley A88 
Lee Stafford 
(Original Piano Rags as they were intended to be played) 

Winter Garden Rag/Heliotrope Boquet A 83 
The Castle Jazz Band 

Farewell Blues 


FLOATING DOWN THAT OLD GREEN RIVER | 


TRADITION IN JAZZ 


327Lunt & Co. (Printers) Led., Pelsall, Seaffs. 


Christmas Greetings, and “Gov 
Listening’ in the Mew Bear o 
all our friends everywhere. | 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET, 


LIVERPOOL 


UNRIVALLED SERVICE FOR THE JAZZ ENTHUSIAST 


H.M.V., COLUM- 
BIA, PARLOPHONE 
BRUNSWICK, 
DECCA, and all the 
private labels. 


Radiograms - Tele- 
vision - Record Play- 
ers - Pick-ups - Port- 
able Gramophones 
in a wide range of 
prices. 


EXPERT REPAIR SERVICE 


Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturday. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


Visit Foyles New Records Dept. 


* FOR. RECORDS 


Foyles Gramophone Records 
dept. is one of the largest 
and best-equipped_ record 


showrooms in London. 


We stock all Records 


reviewed in Jazz Journal 


W & G FOYLE LTD 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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